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As Gilda in “Rigoletto” 


FRIEDA HEMPEL 
“Her Sensational Debut in Copenhagen Unparalleled in Annals of Denmark” 











MUSICAL 


COURIER 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions 

MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle, 
Carnegie Hall, 


Secured 


New York 





H. DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera, 


32 Metropu litan Opes House Buildin 
Hall New or 


J. 


Studios: 
603-4 Carnegie 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
Normal course in Public and Private School 
+ Special coaching for church trials, 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 





ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
234 Main St., Orange, N. J. 
680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 


CARL 


Residence: 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 


392 Murray Hill, New York 


Phone: 





NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 
1425 Broadway, 
Vocal Studio: 
N.Y. Tel, 


MME, 


Annie Friedberg, New York 


W., 67th St, 1405 Columbus 


MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


of voice in all its branches, Defects 
of tone production eradicat 
French and Italian Lyric Diction. 
257 West 86th Street New 
Telephone, "5910 Schuyler. 


50 





Teacher 


York 





MAUDE T. DOOLITTLE 
PIANIST AND COACH 


112th Street . 
Telephone 3891 Cathedral 


Will teach all summer 


536 West New York 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 

For teaching periods address, 

Care of Musical Courier, 


Avenue New York 


437 Fitth 





S ROGERS, 
BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF sNanG 


144 East 62nd Street, New 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 


FRANCIS 
CONCERT 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall. Tel, 1350 Circle 





JANNET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 


137 West 69th St., New York. 
Telephone, Columbus 4875 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Formerly Director East Side House Settlement 
Music School, N. Y., Founder and Condacwr 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, announces 
new Studios, instruction in all departments, 
staff of able teachers, 

136 East 76th St., New York City 
Telephone—Rhinelander 4345. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL 
SINGING 


litan era House) 
el, 1274 Bryant 
Anna E, Zinorea, Dinecror, announces 
SUMMER COURSES for Voice Students and 
Teachers at above address, as well as in country 
surroundings. 


(Metr 


1425 polar ‘Opera York 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., Y. 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
Artists who have worked this season—Mary 
ordan, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson and John 

Barnes Wells. 
Studios reopen September 19, 
70 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


1921. 
Tel. Circle 1472, 





Tue BOICE STUDIO or VOCAL ART 
Susan S 
Mes. Henry 
65 Central Park West 

1425 Broadway, Room 43 


Borce, 

Smock Borice, Consulting Teacher. 

Tel. Columbus 7140 
Tel, Bryant 1274 





L. BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 
Lecturer at Yale University 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel, 4834 Morningside 


WALTER 





VIOLA 
WATERHOUSE-BATES, 
Soprano 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
324 West 84th Street, New York City 
Telephone 5420 Schuyler 





ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street. : 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 


MRS. 


New York 





FRANCES ROBINSON DUFF 


Teacher of diaphragmatic breathing, placing of 
the peas voice, curing stuttering, also chart 
of French Pantomime and original chart of Del- 
sarte, 

136 East 78th Street, New York, 


Telephone Rhinelander 4468 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
337 West 85th Street, New York 





MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M. 
American Voice Specialist. Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists, ighest American and Euro- 
pean Diplomas, Lost voices positively restored, 

200 West 107th Street, New York. 
Phone, 3213 Academy. 





HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
Broadway, Studio 42, New York 
Telephone 1274 Bryant 


1425 City 





ISABEL LEONARD, 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Breath 
502 Carnegie Hall, 


: +: New York 
Telephone Circle 1350 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBURG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
824 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 3467 
Application by mail 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Circle 8675 
A Speciat Summer Tern 





c HELEN ETHEL 

MYER 

INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 

828-829 Carnegie Hall. Tel 


EDMUND J. 


VOCAL 


Circle 1350 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

257 West 104th Street. 

2859 Academy, 


Studio: 
Phone, 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 

“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists,’ 
—Francesco Lamperti. 

Carnegie Hall Studios 1103-4, New York City, 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 


Specialist in Sight Singing. 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co,) 
Maker of Readers’—No instrument 
Both class and individual instruction. 
Class courses begin Oct, Ist. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone, 6515W Flatbush, 


“A used, 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 

limited number of pupils. 
34 Gramercy Park, 

New York City 


Will receive a 
Residence: 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session. 
Studios: 819 Carnegie Hall New York City 








Phone, 3967 ham, 


Home Telephone 1003 Kingsbridge 


Sicnor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden, 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City. 
Phone 2951 Columbus, 





MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
New York, 


Taylor Bidg., 46 Cannon St., Bridgeport, Conn. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3 New York City 





PIZZARELLO VOCAL ART 
Mrs, Evizasetn Scnaup, Instructor 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, : New 
Joseph Pizzarello, Paris address, 

care of American Express Company 


York 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, 
HARMONY 

Organist and Director Summerfield M. E, 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel, 4292 
Murray Hill, Personal address, 408 W. 150th 
St.. N. Y. C. Tel, 1530 Audubon. 


ORGAN, 





CARL FIQUE * Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano, 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 
In Europe May-September 


Studio: New York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y. Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn, 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 


way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


West 67th Street 


. New York 
Phone, Columbus 4984. 


50 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
240 West 73rd Street 


- York 
Phone 8955 Columbus 


New 





MARIE MIKOVA 


Pianist—I nstruction, 
Assistant to Wager Swayne 
308 East 72nd St. New York 
a 1, ph 


a 


8812 Rhinel 








DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
East Thirty-Eighth Street, New 


35 York City 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
Lilli Lehmann Method 

J. Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, 

Studios reopen September Sth. 


MME. 


Address: N. Y. 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street. 
2118 Columbus. York 


Phone, New 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 
Special Summer Terms 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E. 62d St. 

Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection, 

F. & H, CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 
Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N, J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing beginners 
pupils, 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
Summer Address: Huntting Inn, East 
ton, L. I, N. Y. 


lessons for and advanced 


Hamp- 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West New York 
Telephone 4474 Academy 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 
New Yor 


349 Centrat Park West 





Telephone Riverside 136 

















1921 
VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CELLIST 
Studio: 547 W. 147th St. 


Mgt. Harry H. Hall—C. Elliot, Asst. 
101 Park Avenue New York 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
pen for Concert and Reskal cm ements 


August 11, 











strate: Ursuline Academ: len + 
Print Address: ona A 
W. McMillen St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Director Ameri P 
GUSTAVE 1 {re Plana Sebo! Lectares on 
et Principles in Music,” 
and on Bach. 
110 Carn Hall 
New York City 





COENRAAD V. BOS 
Accompanist--Coaching 


Hotel Albermarie 2038 West S4th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT | 2 
SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of ave ° woebesh Ave. Chicage 








E GARZIA sees 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Music 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Conversa, Voice Instructor ann Coacn 





MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
. TEACHER OF PIANO 
esidence: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 
Lexington Avenue, = Y., Phone 6000 Sia mel 
Studio: Room ; Steinway Hall, N. 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: LATHROP RESSEGUIE 
839 North Dearborn Avenue, Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Com poser—Conductor 


651 West 169th Street New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


ER OF VOCAL 
Formerly “toa of Cen fm ag Manhattan 
ra Companies. speraios 424-825 Carnegie Hall. 
Telewhone 3467 Circle. 


un HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

















Philadelphia 





COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


BUROPE—NEW YORK. 
Artist Teacher 





SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 


SUMMER ADDRESS 
6152 Kimbark Ave. Chicago, III. 


SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, CELLO and PIANO 
FRED V. SITTIG 167 West 80th St., N. Y. City 
Schuyler 9520 Summer Address: Stroudsbure. Pa, 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
woo FOR Sen COERE ENGAGEMENTS 
anced 
Fast Tie St. 


tGRASSE srs 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opens, Ponce tedios, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
ryant 1274 


‘1K RAFT 











— —" and 


Will R... 
Pupils, a 








Concert - TENOR- Oratorio 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 








CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth El Union Theological S Soaiecy. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Assistant Teacher Y Alexander Hei 
229 West 109th St., N. ¥Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


Carolyn WILLARD ™ PIANIST 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


MISERENDING 


VIOLINIST and venenes 


2128 Broadway 
Telephone 5981 Columbus 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 

Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 


INGERS—Susanne = * Watson, Andrew 
Mee 2 Sta Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Dr. Eugene by Se] 


Mar orace W: 
Wilbur, ys By p—®, Marion , Re and 
other singers in opera and church work. 


Elizabeth GIBBS 


Mezzo-Contralto 
“A Voice of Quality’— 
N. Y. Herald 


Address: 40 East 54th St., N.Y. 
Phone 8390 Stuyvesant 


¢BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 
ss of 
N JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 
A TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street,N.Y. 
WORLD FAMOUS Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS Auditions by Appointment Only 


or WILD ie 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


Personal Representative: 
Claude Wartord 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
New York, 











lew York City 


























BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, Ill. 


BONG! 


“In aes jactadents 
voice and finding it at fault, 
I always suggest to him to 
consult 
There is MADAME VALERI. 
no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that c ww geal be corrected by her ability, tremolo 





MADAME VALERI 





~|SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID || 


SOPRANO 
Pupliis Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554:West 113th Street 
Ti J, A 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline tins Hedy, 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 





- New York 
7639 Cathedral 














hen bad training has not gone 30 far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 
381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th 8 . 














ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SLUTIGER GANNON 


Chicago, Ill. 





co 
624 Michigan Avenue 





LYNNWOOD st, 
and Ghoirmaster 
Oncw | vork City 





FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 12 1st St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: > Mey Smith. 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 








TILLA 


GEMUNDER 


Soprano 
Concert and Recitals 


Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERC 
1425 Broadway New York 








NEVADA 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, ion ~ 


514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN ISS 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Seite wt vit F snd a, Ps ge 
p eagle men aettememnaal tony 








Address: 144 East 150th Street, New Yerk City 


MARY DAVIS 


Diagctio 
Suite 40, Metropolitan rey | my Building, 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘rai: 





Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 





KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 w. 59th St. New York City, 5329 Circle 


LAZAR S, SAMOILOFF 
bel hse arene of ye 


Guaisot, co, 
Zerola, etc. 


Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, 











MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 
— 


Address 
care Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 
ge, N. 4. 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS 


REGINA KAHL 


oncert and 
1372 Riverside ‘han ew Tork City 


INSTRUCTION 





Dramatic 
Mezzo 
eae 


pd a ‘Vedewerth 9300 








the HOFFMANN sss 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


VIOLINIST 

gra c from Petro- 

rad Conservatory, 
Brot. Auer. 


© lettin 24 E, 99th St. Tel, 1730 Lenes 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR M. peaten 


BARITONE 
Chicago 


Fine Arts Building 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 


SOE. 38th St. New York City 
Telephone 4878 Vanderbilt 








PaCEDe | O=xXmr> 








FRANCES DE VILLA 


LL 


CGEORCE REIMHERR 


Ten or Concerts, Oratorios, Festivals, Coast 


to coast tour now booking. 
35 Mit. Morris Park West, Hew York 


LAWRENCE SGHAUFFLER 











Phone 4013 Harlem 
Accompanist—Coach 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 
518 West llith Street : ew 
Telephone 7769 Cathedral 


*MARGOLISatmn. 


L. 425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


EDITH SILANCE -SMITH 


VOICE CULTURE 


Studio: New Monroe Bidg., Norfolk, 
Director and Founder of The Melody Club “ *Nertolk 


t GILBERTE 


7 In recitals of bis own work: 
Successful ones “The Devil’ ’ 
T ce Evening none. 


. Nien Out ‘ the Sweet 


York 











e 





*#, >» 


Hotel Flanders, 135 West 47th Street, 
Phone, 8570 Bryant 


New York 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENEIMER 


newt Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


ry Plane School, 839 Carnegie Hal! > 
fruldence, 622 West 136th Street agg YORK 
Tel. Morningside 4 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 
MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Summer School for Vocal Music, Opera, Concert, Church and Teaching at 
Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Opening July 15th 

For All Information Address: 200 West 56th Street 





August 11, 1921 





MUSICAL COURIER 
a ° © oe e 
The World’s Best Music ||/ The Best Bargain is Quality— 
interpreted by scores of the greatest pianists, is at your 


command in your home through the medium of the rHE Senior acne ab ten tema Dinas ot 
A R 4% R I O sf A N G E Fi U y math today which is still being built by its original 
REPRODUCING PIANO 


q Its continued use in euch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
Send for details of this art instrument and copy of latest 
bulletin. 


versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 

sity, is the best proof of its wy, tone 

THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY hes 
MERIDEN, CONN. 





qualities and durability $ $$ 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


450 Fifth Avenue THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago x: = MAKERS 


New York Offices 























THE 


STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


used exclusively by 


Mary Garden 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL, New York City 

















Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 


A. SINIGALLIANO 


hone 60a River 


His Music 


Masterpieces 
and 2,000 others 























MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 


1617 Chestnut Street + Philadelphia, Pa. 
3030 Diamond Street + Philadelphia, Pa. 


RABBITS 


Music by Ch. Lagourgue for Voice and Piano 


New York 
G. Schirmer, Inc 





Paris Lendon 
H, Herelle Cie J & W Chester 
at all music stores 





all 15c each 


U know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet”’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 

you know that you can buy it for 
15c— beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it ? 

That is the achievement of Century 

Certified Edition Sheet 

Masic — for 15c you can 


A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





select from masterpieces 
like “ Madrigale, ’ eal 
Trovatore,"’ “Humores- 


Conductor — Coach — Accompanist 


STUDIOS; 
241 yd om Street Barcarolle, 
ork Melody in F,”’ “But- 


J. WARREN 
Phone ay \ocbes terfly,’’ “ Harlekin,*’ 


“Shepherd's Dance,*’ 

“ First Tarantelle,"’ 
“Grand Marche de Con- 
cert,’ “I! Puritani,’’ “The 
Brook,’" “La Scintilla,’’ 


“Mazurka No. 2,’*"The Palms,’ 
Hemme 2ahad and practically all the other 
ease iie etandard classics. 


oe oe it ae 
ELSA FISCHER 
STRING QUARTET ss 


Sooke at areal saving and deal with 
ho is fair minded and 
Elsa Fischer, Ist Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola ition free ot) 
{sabel Rausch, 24 Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello r dealer to $h 


Reproducing Player Pianos 





Offices: 9 East 45th Street . . 
Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 


New York City 














Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
Address: 474 West 150th Street fer, fartin’s’ for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
way ans nd John's. Elementary MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Redicvence for the Violin. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLIS: 
241 West 40th St., New York Guy 


&@t 15c means a low profit for 
him. Insist on Century. If 








Remember, Century 
lernentary 





With a Great Library of Original Welre-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue ° 





TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing 


6 Newbury St., Boston 
Thursdays: 409 Presser Bidg., Philadelphia 
Fridays: 315 West 79th St., New York City 


CHORAL DIRECTOR: Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, New York Society of Friends of 


oo SHEET MUSIC 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


School which offers every advantage incidental to a broad mu 1 
including 12 of the leading members of the Detroit Symphony ae Shatin. 70 Ast Tonchere, 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 5, 1921. 
Students may register at any time, For catalogue, address H. B. Manville, Business Manager 
5405 to 5415 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


New York City 











EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, VWVis. 

















“Strongest 
Faculty In the 
Middle West” 
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THE ENTIRE WORLD MOURNS THE DEATH OF CARUSO 


Funeral Services of the Famous Tenor Take Place in the Historic Royal Church of San Francisco di 


Is § 





Streets as the Procession Passes by—All B 


and Municipality Represented—The United States Officials Also Present— 


The funeral of Enrico Caruso took place at Naples on 
Thursday, August 4,a solemn high requiem mass being cele- 
brated at the Royal Church of San Francisco di Paola, across 
the square from the Royal Palace—where, however, the King 
of Italy seldom resides—and close to the famous Teatro San 
Carlo. Services were held in this church, a replica of the 
Pantheon at Rome, by special permission of the King, who 
was specially represented by the pre- 
fect of Naples. The coffin in which , 
the remains of the great tenor reposed 
was drawn from the hotel where he 
died to the church in a hearse with 
six horses, through streets thronged 
with dense masses of people, held in 
restraint with difficulty by the gen- 
darmes. Windows and balconies of 
the crape-draped houses on either side 
‘were crowded to the limit. The church 
itself was draped with black and gold 
tapestries, some of them former royal 
treasures of the Kingdom of Naples. 
Caruso is said to have been the first 
person not of the nobility buried from 
the church, which was erected by King 
Ferdinand V in fulfillment of a vow. 

All business stopped for the day in 
honor of the dead idol of Naples and 
the expense of the funeral was borne 
ky the city as a last tribute. 

The coffin itself was of crystal, en- 
cased in a wooden casket. It rested 
upon a high catafalque in the center 
of the church, draped with black and 
gold and surrounded by hundreds of 
candles and a tremendous mass of 
flowers. The King, the Italian gov- 
ernment, the Prefecture and the mu 
nicipality sent representatives, and the 
United States was also represented by 
officials from the Embassy at Rome 
and the Naples consulate. Eulogies 
were pronounced by the prefect of 
Naples, in the name of the King and 
the government; by the director of 
the Royal Conservatory at Naples and 
by representatives of the municipality 
and artists of the city. A chorus of 
four hundred participated in the sing 
ing of the requiem mass. After the 


service, the cortege moved through = | 
streets lined with troops and vast = 
crowds, who gave every sign of & 


mourning, to the cemetery, where the 
body was placed in a vault until its 
final disposition shall be decided upon. 

The chief mourners were Mrs. Ca- 
ruso, with their baby daughter, Gloria, 
the tenor’s brother Giovanni, and his 
eldest son, Rodolfo, his younger son 
Enrico, being in the United States. 
Among the distinguished persons who 
traveled especially to the funeral were 
Former Premier Nitti and Caruso’s 
fellow-artist and close personal friend, 
Titta Ruffo. Before the funeral, the 
body lay in state in the great hall of 
the Hotel Vesuvio, surrounded by a 
guard of honor, and visited by thou- 
sands of persons, who filed by to take 


—The Famous Tenor’s Concert Career 


$550,000. There is no way of knowing what he left. Those 
close to him seem to think that the estate will probably not 
total much over $1,000,000, : 
The tenor is understood to have made three wills since 
his marriage; one in New York not long after the wedding 
took place, another in Sorrento since he arrived there in 
June of this year, and a third, prepared by his Florence 
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Paola, Across the Square from the Royal Palace—Huge Throngs of People Fill the 
ded for the Day in Honor of the Dead Idol of Naples—The King, Italian Government, the Prefecture 
First Memorial Services for Caruso in New York—The Caruso Estate 


him, including his brother Giovanni, and his stepmother 
It is said that, under the Italian law, his two sons, Rodolfo 
and Enrico, whose paternity has been legally acknowledged 
by the tenor, would divide the share of one child, 
Caruso’s Concert CAREER 

No singer’s services were so widely sought in 
as those of Caruso, and no town was too small or too remote 
to hope and ask for an appearance in 
person by the great tenor. But Caruso 


concert 


steadily refused all offers, however 
fabulous, preferring to confine his 
efforts to opera, until May, 1937, 


when he was persuaded to make his 
first concert tour. It was directed 
by F. C. Coppicus, head of the Metro 
politan Musical Bureau, who, as gen- 
eral secretary of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was a close friend 
of the great tenor, and personally 
managed his concert appearances in 
(Continued on page 7.) 


FARRAR-TELLEGEN 
MARITAL TROUBLES 


Rumors of a Separation Finally Be- 
come a Fact and Papers Are 
Served on the Distinguished 
Metropolitan Soprano 
Rumors that have been current for 
a year or so to the effect that all was 
not as smooth as might be in the 
Farrar-Tellegen family proved to have 


a foundation in fact when Geraldine 
Farrar was served on Friday, August 
2, with papers in a suit for separa 


tion brought by her husband, Lou 
Tellegen. Mr. Tellegen, it is under 
stood, charges his wife with deser 
tion 
In taking this move, he appears to 
have anticipated similar action on the 
part of his wife. On Tuesday even 
ing of last week, too late to verify 
it in time for last week's issue, the 
Musicar Courter heard the report that 
Miss Farrar would bring suit fer 
E divorce. It is alleged that she con 
E templates such action and that the 
i papers will be filed shortly. Counsel 
: for Mr. Tellegen is Harry N. Stein 
feld; for Miss Farrar, Alvin Unter 
myer, son of Samuel Untermyer 
According to Mr. Untermyer, he 
had, under instructions from Miss 
Farrar, written to Mr. Tellegen, who 
has been spending a vacation at Long 
Beach, to say that he had been con 
sulted by Miss Farrar in regard to 
certain marital difficulties and asking 
Mr Tellegen to call at his office to 
explain them; also stating that if M1 
Tellegen would give his present ad 
dress “Mrs. Tellegen will forward 
your wearing apparel and other pos 
Mr, Tellegen’s answer ap 
pears to have been the filing of the 
separation suit 
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Sunday afternoon, August 7, at Camp 
bell’s Funeral Church. Despite the 
tremendous shower which crossed the 
city just at the time, the chapel was 
crowded to the doors. The meeting 
was presided over by Dr. Antonio 
Stella, the tenor’s private physician. = 
There were numerous large wreaths, 
one of which was from the directors, 
artists and stage hands of the Metro- 
politan. Father Ceraso, of the Church 
of Our Lady of Sorrows, Green Vil- 
lage, N. J.; Stefano Miele, head of 
the Order of the Sons of Italy; and Dr. Samuel H. Prince 
of St. Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal Church, made ad- 
dresses. Carmela Ponselle sang “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee” and “Face to Face,” accompanied by H. Everett Hall, 





30, 1921. 


organist. 
Tue Caruso Estate, 

Up to the time of going to press nothing is known with 
certainty as to the amount of Caruso’s estate or his dis- 
position of it. The general idea seems to be that, while he 
earned a tremendous amount of money, he was also under 
large expense. His earnings in 1920, including his salary 
at the Metropolitan, his concert trip, his appearances in 
Havana and his receipts from Victor records—the largest 
single item in his income—must have amounted to about 


nent singers owe their instruction. 


During the months of July and 
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attorney (near which city his villa was situated) and signed 
by him at Sorrento only about ten days before his death. 
At this writing nothing definite is known as to the contents 
of any of these 

A report from Naples stated that immediately after 
Caruso’s death his wife appealed to the courts for the 
enforcement of the Italian law, which would: make little 
Gloria the only legal heir to her father’s property, except 
for a certain fractional part that would go to the widow 
The judge granted her petition provisionally. His effects 
in the Hotel Vesuvio were sealed, as is the Italian custom. 
It is highly probable, to judge by the will made in America 
in November, 1919, just before the birth of his daughter, 
that Caruso has made provision for nearly all of those near 


Mme. Valeri has just closed the busiest season of her 
career, every minute of her teaching time having been taken from September 15, 1920, to July 
August of each year, beginning in 1922, she has 
decided to take her two most promising pupils abroad with her, entirely at her own expense, 
in order to give them an opportunity to appear at the summer opera houses in Italy. 
Valeri has received some flattering offers to conduct summer master classes at a number of 
leading universities and conservatories in the United States. among them the American Con 
servatory in Chicago and the University of Notre Dame in Indiana. 


Later he played in English, his first 
role in that language being in “Maria 
Rosa,’ a Spanish drama, the screen 
version of which, by a 
was the first moving picture in which 
Miss Farrar starred when she went 
into that field Mr. Tellegen and 
Miss Farrar met in New York. but it 
was when they were working to 
gether in pictures in California that 
they became well acquainted 


Come ick nce, 


VU me, 


ne) 


Rumors 


of their engagement soon followed 
but they were at first vehemently denied The wedding 
was a very quiet one, owing to the illness of the bride’s 


father, and came as a surprise to everyone except the par 
ticipants 


Excellent Star Course for Atlanta 


A series of high class concerts will be given next season 
at the Auditorium, Atlanta, Ga. under the combined 
auspices of the music club and the Salter Musical Bureau 
There will be seven attractions as follows: S ~phie Braslau, 
Frances Alda, John McCormack, Reinald Werrenrath, 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
and Anna Pavlowa and her company. ’ 
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ALL THE WORLD MOURNS CARUSO 


(Continued from page 5.) 

this country. Caruso finally consented “to try” a few con- 
certs in May, 1917, He was hesitant about appearing alone 
on the stage with only a piano and accompanist, so the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra was engaged. The concerts 
were awarded to Cincinnati, Toledo and 
Pittsburgh. Caruso made his first concert 
appearance at Music Hall, Cincinnati, on 
May 1, being greeted by a capacity audience 
at grand opera prices. Recalled again and 
again after his arias, he sang twelve songs 
in French, English and Italian, as encores. 
Similar scenes of indescribable enthusiasm 
were repeated at Toledo and Pittsburgh, 
where the house had been sold out a month 
previous to the date of the concert. 

His next concerts were in the summer of 
1918 at Ocean Grove, N. J., and Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. An extensive tour had been 
planned for the fall and the tenor and party 
left New York for the first concert sched- 
uled for Buffalo on October 11. This city 
has an enormous Italian population and a 
crowd of nine thousand was anticipated for 
the great event to be held at the Broadway 
Auditorium, The singer arrived in Buffalo 
on October 10 at the outbreak of the in- 
fluenza epidemic, but the authorities felt 
that a crowd of such proportions as was 
scheduled might menace the city’s health, so 
the hall was closed. Caruso was good- 
natured about this mishap, and sang in- 
formally for the Chamber of Commerce at 
the Iroquois Hotel for the benefit of the 
Liberty Loan drive then in progress, at 
which nearly one million dollars was sub 
scribed. On account of the influenza, sev 
eral other concerts were postponed, but an 
appearance in Detroit permitted by the 
authorities brought out a capacity audience in 
the Arcadia Auditorium in spite of the fact 
that the public was shunning theaters at the 


FIRST CARUSO CARTOONS PUBLISHED 
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homa. In the spring of 1920 Caruso returned to Pittsburgh, 
repeating his former triumph. He also gave concerts in 
Waterbury, Conn., and Scranton, Pa., during the opera 
season, 

Tue New Orveans Concert. 


One of the most remarkable concerts sung by Caruso was 
in New Orleans, on June 26 of last year. The concert was 





IN AMERICA 
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about two thousand. On account of this comparatively 
small capacity it was necessary to charge ten dollars for 
orchestra seats and five dollars for standing room Che 
weather was equatorially torrid, and most of New Orleans’ 
society folk were north. With these handicaps the house 
was completely sold out, with five hundred standees An 
overflow audience of thousands remained surrounding the 
building throughout the concert. Necessarily the windows 
were open and the tenor’s golden notes 
reached the ears of the great gathering 
without, well paid for its patience. Caruso 
bore up manfully under the heat. Dripping 
with perspiration, he sang his complete 
program, with his usual generous number 
of encores After each appearance on thi 
program he retired to his dressing room and 
his valets gave him a sponge bath and an 
entire change of clothing 

Just a year ago Caruso again sang to a 
monster seashore audience at the great 
Ocean Grove Auditorium, and last fall he 
filled his most extensive concert tour, travel 
ing as far west as Denver This tour 
opened in Montreal on September 28, 1920 
Appearances followed in Toronto, Chicago, 
St. Paul, Denver, Omaha Tulsa, Fort 
Worth, Houston, Charlotte and Norfolk, the 
cities being chosen for size of auditoriums 
Everywhere he went, Caruso was greeted 
as a monarch Prominent city officials re 
ceived him; he was awarded the “freedom 
of the city;” he was presented with flags, 
documents, tablets and other gifts: made 
honorary captain of the police department, 
etc. His good humor on this tour was sut 
passing He constantly sketched the pet 
sons he met whose countenances took his 
fancy, and these mementoes will be price 
less to their lucky owners He went to 
the movies, he visited Buffalo Bill’s grave 
outside of Denver, motored up Pike's Peak 
inspected the Tulsa oil fields, the Fort 
Worth stock yards In Norfolk, Va., he 
sang his last concert on October 28 in the 
Billy Sunday Tabernacle 


time. On March 3, 1919, Caruso made a ge Enrico Caruso absolutely trusted his 
flying trip to Ann Arbor, Mich., for a con- These sketches were especially drawn by Caruso for the Musical Courier om friends, a fact proved by his relationship 
cert at Hill Auditorium, University of December, 1904, and published that month. They represent him in various with Mr. Coppicus, who never had a written 


Michigan, which attracted people from four 
states and nearly doubled Ann Arbor’s 
population for a few days. 

After the 1919 Atlanta opera season, ; 
Caruso left for his first long concert tour, visiting Nash- 
ville, St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Paul, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Canton, Ohio, and finishing at the Newark, N. J., Festival. 
In each of these cities all local records for concert receipts 
were shattered and in most places doubled or trebled. The 
Kansas City concert with an audience of ten thousand 
brought audiences on special trains from Texas and Okla- 


roles he had sung at Covent Garden the previous summer 
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originally set for May 3, but Caruso’s Havana opera season 
was advanced one week so he had to leave Atlanta direct 
for Havana. The New Orleans management requested a 
date as soon as possible and the tenor obligingly agreed to 
sail from Cuba to New Orleans after the opera season there 
The largest available hall in the southern city, the Athe 

naeum, is on the second floor of the Y. M. H. A., seating 


agreement with him through the years of 

their association. One of his favorite say 

ings was “My word is my contract,” and he 

never failed to live up to this maxim. The 
only concerts he ever missed were on account of his sick 
ness last fall, and with fine bravery he spoke of filling them 
in the spring 


\nout Caruso’s Recorp 
Nobody was more closely associated with Caruso’s career 
in America than C. G. Child, director of the recording 
(Continued on page 38.) 











TWO INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPHS OF CARUSO 


(Left) Caruso as he looked when he first came to America. His debut at the Metropolitan was made November 23, 


2? 


1903. This picture, the first of him that appeared in 


the Musical Courier, formed the front cover for the issue of December 21, 1904. (Right) As he looked just before his illness 
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STOCKHOLM’S SINGERS VISIT CHRISTIANIA 


Christopher Hannevig and the Norwegian Opera—A Bitter Disappointment 


Christiania, June 15, 1921.—During the past month 
Christiania was the scene of one of the greatest singing 
festivals that have been held in Norway in recent years. 
Our capital was honored at Whitsuntide by a visit from 
our sister nation’s greatest combination of choral singers 

Stockholm Sangarférbund (Stockholm Choral Union), 
a choir of not less than 300 singers. Among the great 
Norwegian and Swedish population in America, with 
their countless choral societies, it will certainly be of 
interest to hear about this remarkable gathering of Nor- 
wegian and Swedish singers. This is the first time in 
the eventful history of the Scandinavian male choirs that 
the Stockholm Choral Union and the Christiania Choral 
Union have assembled in one body at a festival, although 
the separate singing societies in the two lands have of 
course met before on countless occasions in honorable 
rivalry 

It was the Stockholmers who took the initiative, The 
departure from Stockholm took place on Whitsunday 
morning, May 15. At the Norwegian frontier the large 
party of Swedish singers was met by the Norwegian re- 
ception committee, who bade them welcome to Norway. 
And here on the frontier, by the great peace monument 
that Swedes and Norwegians in fellowship raised a few 
years before, as a sign that, in spite of the dissolution 
of the union in 1905, there should still prevail friendship 
between the two peoples, an exceptionally beautiful cere- 
mony took place. The special train stopped at the monu- 
ment, the Swedish choir alighted, and with bared heads 
the singers intoned the Norwegian national song, “Ja vi 
elsker . . .,” in the hearing of a mass of people who had 
flocked thither from both countries. 

On the arrival at Christiania our largest military band 
met the train and welcomed the Swedes with the well 
known Swedish melody, “Gamla gardets march” (The 
March of the Old Guard). On the square outside the 
railway station the Norwegian singers were drawn up, 
a choir of over 250 voices, and hardly had the last notes 
of the march died away than the Swedes were greeted by 
the tones of Grieg’s famous song for male voices, “Sanger- 
hilsen” (Greeting to Singers), under the baton of the 
Norwegian conductor, O. A. Gréndahl, now somewhat 
aged and white-haired. After this song followed a brief 
address of welcome from Claus Winter-Hjelm, a prom- 
inent lawyer, president of the Christiania Choral Union, 
which was answered on behalf of the Swedes by the chair- 
man of the Stockholm Choral Union, Carl Starback, mem- 
ber of the Swedish parliament. 

During the first two days there were given a series of 
concerts, all of which passed off in the most brilliant 
manner. Some of these were held in the open air, some 
in the largest concert hall in the city, whither the public 
had thronged together in thousands, headed by the King. 
Thus the great combined Norwegian-Swedish concert in 
the Stadion assembled an audience of close upon 30,000 
people. 

The accompanying picture of the singers was taken in 
front of the Palace in Christiania, where the singers had 
been reserved a special place to view the huge procession 
of school children which, in endless ranks of thousands, 
defiled before the Palace, for it was the forenoon of May 
17, Norway's “Independence Day,’’ when the whole city 
of Christiania is one great swarm of flag-waving children 
and youth. Earlier in the morning of the same day the 
singers paid a visit to the grave of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson 
and sang the national song in homage to the great departed 
poet. 

The conductors at this unique festival of song were, 
on the Swedish side, Emil Carelius and Axel Nylander, 
and on the Norwegian, Eivind Alnzs and Alfred Russ. 
Through this visit the Norwegians have once again had 
an opportunity of admiring the beauty of the Swedish 
male voices, and especially the superb Swedish tenors 
have roused our admiration. 

A Bussie Burst. 


The readers of the Musica. Courter may remember 
that in some of my earlier letters I spoke about the prom- 


inent Norwegian business man and shipowner, Christopher 
Hannevig, then residing in New York. For this gentle- 
man, among other donations, had presented to Christiania 
an opera house, the building of which, according to his 
letter of donation, was to be commenced on the conclu- 
sion of the war and thereafter to be completed in the 
course of a couple of years. Unfortunately the prospects 
for the realization of Mr. Hannevig’s gift appears to be 
extremely small. Hannevig seems no longer to be in a 
position to give away sums of money for any kind of 
philanthropic purpose. To all appearances, this king of 
finance, who has also played a prominent part in the 
American business world, must now be regarded as a 
ruined man. His business in New York is in liquidation 
and there is mention of a deficit of several million kroner, 
Hannevig himself has come home to Norway and is liv- 
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ing on his family property on the Christiania Fjord, while 
several lawsuits have been begun by creditors, and every 
day that passes brings down fresh financial calamities on 
the head of this unfortunate man. 

The story of Hannevig and the Norwegian opera is one 
of the saddest tragedies in the history of Norwegian musi- 
cal art. For it is not only that Mr. Hannevig is not in a 
position to fulfill his promise of bestowing on Christiania 
a modern opera house; the misfortune, or rather catastro- 
phe, that he has occasioned is in reality of far greater 
extent. As I stated in some earlier correspondence, in the 
year 1916 a Norwegian opera committee was formed with 
the object of collecting among the many wealthy men 
that the war had created in Norway funds for the erec- 
tion of the opera house which Christiania had been long- 
ing for since a generation, but was hitherto obliged to 
do without. The efforts of the committee were crowned 
with magnificent success, for money streamed in in abun- 
dance, and after the lapse of one year over one million 
kroner had already been guaranteed. It was at this point, 
in October, 1917, that Hannevig appeared upon the scene 
and sent the opera committee the above-mentioned letter 
of donation, which with a single stroke brought the mat- 
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MUSIC TEMPLE of AMERICA, Inc. 


(Peoples’ Grand Opera, Oratorio and Concert House) 
} Affiliated with i 
SOCIETY OF MUSIC LOVERS 


Is Arranging for a Seven-Day Concert Festival, Early in September, at Manhattan 
Opera House, New York 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF DISABLED SOLDIERS 
and Soldiers’ Widows and Orphans. 


The Manhattan is donated for the occasion by the widow of Oscar Hammerstein, to 
commemorate his death 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ARTISTS 


who desire to volunteer their services for this occasion, please report at Music Temple’s 
headquarters, Hotel Majestic, 72nd Street and Central Park West, New York, directing 
enquiries to Fred N, Tracy, Secretary of Music Temple. 


Interviews with Bertrand de Bernyz, founder and director of Music Temple by ap- 
pointment only at his private office, 58 W. 72nd Street, New York City. Phone: Colum- 
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ter near to its probable realization. The rejoicing in 
Christiania over this generous gift was indescribable and 
Hannevig was the hero of the hour. In reliance on his prom- 
ise to arrange for a competition of architects and to have 
plans for the building prepared, the collection of money, 
which had proceeded so successfully, was suspended. 

The committee considered it best to postpone the col- 
lection of more funds until the designs for the building 
had been furnished by the architects. But these designs 
for the opera house were, unfortunately, never forthcom- 
ing from Hannevig, and the numerous letters sent to him 
Y the committee, requesting him to let the promised ar- 
chitectural competition take place, remained unanswered. 
Instead of complying with this request, Hannevig allowed 
his office in Christiania to entertain the committee from 
time to time with promises that the matter of the archi- 
tectural plans should be taken up in earnest. The conse- 
quence of this was, again, that the committee allowed 
time to slip by in the expectation that Hannevig would at 
last redeem his promise. 

What the Norwegian opera committee and the whole 
Norwegian public that is interested in musical art have 
most seriously to reproach Hannevig for is not indeed 
the regrettable fact that he finds himself after all not in 
a position to fulfill his promise—for that may be due to 
circumstantes over which he has’ had no control—but 
rather the want of consideration he has shown the com- 
mittee in not replying by a single word to their many 
applications and in not even showing so much interest in 
the matter as to arrange for the holding of the architec- 
tural competition, which would have been only a trifling 
matter of four or five thousand kroner. By his extremely 
singular and most regrettable action this man has suc- 
ceeded in bringing the matter to a standstill at a time 
when it had just received a powerful impetus and in lay- 
ing a dead hand upon the cause of securing an opera house 
for Christiania. The prospects of realizing the dream of 
erecting the Norwegian opera house have suffered a set- 


back that may last for many years. 
RempAR MJGEN. 


Fay Foster Closes Successful Season 

Fay Foster concluded her season’s teaching activities in 
New York by a series of three public performances for her 
pupils. One of them, a presentation at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel of her new operetta, “The Land of Chance,” has 
already been noticed at length in these columns. In this 
operetta twenty-four of Miss Foster’s pupils participated 
with great credit to themselves and their instructress. At 
the Princess Theater, Miss Foster presented Lou Stowe and 
Pauline Jennings in a unique evening of song, musical 
recitation, and what might be called miniature musical 
playlets. The ease and repose displayed by each of these 
young ladies would have stamped them as professionals. 
The artistic growth of Miss Stowe and Miss Jennings under 
the wise and careful training of Fay Foster, their only 
teacher, has been followed with interest, and all three are 
deserving of sincere congratulations. 

Pauline Jennings’ soprano voice has strengthened, sweet- 
ened, and at the same time taken on an ever increasing 
delicacy and finesse, while her acting is excellent. Lou 
Stowe was a surprise, almost a revelation. In the past one 
has frequently been delighted by her daintiness and charm 
in juvenile personations and her piquancy in humorous se- 
lections, but the writer, at least, had not supposed her 
capable of such real “tour de force” as she gave in her very 
tragic rendition of “The Song of the Shirt.” It stamped 
her at once as an artist of versatility and great possibili- 
ties. The evening was enjoyable throughout, every number 
being entertaining. 

At the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel a little later, both these 
aftists appeared again at a “Fay Foster Musical Tea.” 
All the compositions on this occasion were by Fay Foster, 
and also a pupil of Miss Foster in composition, Ida Naught. 

Lou Stowe interpreted the ever popular “Japanese 
Sketches” in a finished manner. Pauline Jennings sang ex- 
cellently, being particularly effective in “Sleep, Li’l Chile, 

Sleep,” and “Secret Languages,” the one pathetic, the 
other humorous. She was rewarded with tears and smiles. 
Other participants were: Dr. Stephen McGrath,: the purity 
and beauty of whose tenor voice deserves special mention ; 
Ida Muldoon, Estelle Jewell, Leila Bolandi, Violet Slate 
and Ida Naught. The extended length of this article pre- 
vents the complimentary notices each deserved. 

The initial presentation of Mrs. Naught’s compositions 
was very successful, they being the subject of much favor- 
able comment. 

At the close of the performarice refreshments were served. 


Praise for McConnell Sisters 


Harriet and Marie McConnell appeared last season in 
a sketch called “Trills and Frills,” and that they met with 
the hearty approval of the critics is proven in the appended 
paragraphs culled from dailies in various parts of the 
country : 

Not in years has a better contralto voice been heard than that 
of the elder sister, Harriet.—Detroit Times. 

Possessed of voices rich in quality and endgwed with abundant 
dramatic talent, their act is altogether an artistic musical creation. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

No more interesting artists have been heard at the Maryland this 
season than the McConnells.—Baltimore Evening Sun. 





These girls are a real artistic treat.—Cleveland News. 


The audience was put into good humor by the singing of Har 


+ riet and Marie McConnell.—Newark Evening News. 





_ The two singers exhibit marvels of costumery, as well as beau 
tifully blended voices.—Detroit Free Press. 





The McConnell sisters justified their places at the top of the 
bill at Keith’s.—Boston Evening Transcript. 





“Charm,” of the entire English vocabulary, is the one word 
most comprehensively descriptive of the “act” of the McConnell 
sisters, Harriet and Marie.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Headline honors go_to Harriet and Marie McConnell, delightful 
vocalists.—Cincinnati Inquirer. 





Harriet McConnell is possessed of a glorious contralto voice, 
and her sister of a delicately modulated soprano of sweetness and 
rare flexibility—Washington Post, 
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VISIT OF 
THE 
SWEDISH 
SINGERS 
TO NORWAY. 





Klibansky Interviewed in Seattle 


Sergei Klibansky, who has recently returned to Seattle 
for his second season in the summer session of the Cornish 
School, is enthusiastic over his new surroundings in the 





SERGEI KLIBANSKY, 
The New York vocal teacher, who is holding successful 
master classes in Seattle, Wash., at the Cornish School. 
He has been reéngaged for next summer's session. 


western institution. I found Mr. Klibansky in his studio 
which overlooks Puget Sound and the Olympic Mountains, 
and it chanced that I happened in just at the time when 
the sun was doing one of its best stunts in the way of sun- 
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(Above) The Swedish Choir, “Stockholm’s 

Sdngarférbund,” outside Christiania Palace 

on May 17, Norway's “Independence Day.” 

(Below) The peace monument on the fron- 

tier between Norway and Sweden, where the 

Swedish singers saluted Norway by singing 
the Norwegian national hymn, 


sets for which the northwest is famed, and it was 
with difficulty that I was enabled to draw the dis 
tinguished singing maestro away from his enthusi 
asm over the beauties of nature in that section of the 
country to the subject which was of special interest 
to our readers, namely, music in the west. 

In response to the request as to the prospects of 
Mr. Klibansky’s work for the coming season, he 
said: “In returning to seattle for my second season, 
I am more than cver impressed with the wonders of 
this western school. The new building is a matter 
over which the city of Seattle may well be proud, 
because it is a structure of very beautiful archi- 
tectural design, combined with a most perfect 
equipment in the way of utility for an art school. 
But the institution itself is a thing over which the 
whole of America would feel a great pride. 
Throughout the world there has been a constant 
endeavor to bring all of the arts together so that a 
coordination might bring about the greatest results 
for the art and for the student, but so far as | 
know, and I have carried on my work and career 
in most of the large art centers of the world, I be- 
lieve that the Cornish School is the first institution 
to bring all the arts under one roof, and to put them under 
the guidance of the great masters of each art.” 

He added: “Throughout the year I have anticipated my 
return to the work here in the Cornish School, both for 
the reason that I am delighted to make myself part of 
the institution and its splendid coterie of artists, and also 
for the pleasure that I find in working with the splendid 
talents and the free open mind of the western student. 
Untrampled by any of the old student traditions of the 
more matured musical centers, I find the western students 
eager for a real knowledge of the art which they are 
pursuing, and nothing is so gratifying to the teacher as 
to find this desire for knowledge in the student. 

“There is another feature regarding study in the west, 
which must ultimately become of interest to the student 
body of the country seeking summer study in surround- 
ings that will not only be of artistic worth but also of 
climatic value. There is no place in America where this 
can be equalled. The cool weather is in itself sufficient 
to attract students, but combined with this is the lovely 
surrounding country, both on the sea and in the moun- 
tains. When I left New York I was thoroughly tired from 
one of the most strenuous seasons I have ever had, but 
it only required a few days of this climate to give me a 
renewed energy so that I now feel entirely fit in every 
way. It has also given me a new incentive to work all 
of the time.” 

Asked about the voices that have come to him this sea- 
son, Mr. Klibansky replied that his work had not yet 
progressed sufficiently to predict exactly what would come 
out of the talent registered with him, but so far as he has 
been able to judge from a few lessons, he believes that 
there are many promising voices in his class. 

The scholarship which he offered was awarded to Sid- 
ney Allison, a young baritone of twenty-two from Pull- 
man, Washington. Regarding this talent Mr. Klibansky 
was most enthusiastic. He is gratified to find in his ld 
students, most of whom are registered again this season, 
a splendid development during the year. }. H. 


Alton Jones in Recital 


Alton Jones, one of Edwin Hughes’ artist pupils, ap- 
peared at the home of the latter in a recital on Friday 
evening, July 29. His program included the following 
numbers: Prelude and fugue in F sharp minor, Bach; 
sonata, op. 2, No. 2, Beethoven; intermezzo in A, ballade 
in G minor from op. 118, and scherzo, op. 4, Brahms ; etudes 
in A flat major and C minor, and ballade in F major, Cho 
pin; “La Sérénade Interrompue,” Debussy; etude in B 
minor, Scriabine, and rhapsodie No. 8, Liszt. Mr. Jones’ 
playing exhibited both power and poetry, and also tempera 
ment and musical intelligence in a marked degree. The re 
cital was the seventh in the summer series which is being 
given at the Hughes studio, each evening being devoted to 
an individual program presented by one of the American 
pianist’s pupils. 


SYRACUSE REPORTS EXCELLENT 
SEASON IN PROSPECT 


Syracuse, N. Y., July 27, 1921.—The concert season in 
Syracuse for 1921-22 gives promise of being the busiest 
that the city has known in the past five years. Three con 
cert series have already been announced and a number of 
individual offerings are in prospect in addition 

_The recital commission of the First Baptist Church will 
give a series of four recitals in the Mizpah Auditorium 
properly called “the music center of Syracuse,” which in 
cludes Geraldine Farrar on October 28, Rachmaninoff on 
November 29, Kreisler on January 13 and Stracciari on a 
date later in the season which has not yet been announced 
In addition to this series of recitals, the plans of the com 
mission call for a series of organ recitals to be given by 
Charles M. Courboin, organist of the First Baptist Church, 
with other recitals by some other concert organists 

The Morning Musicals have announced their program, 
which will open with a recital in the Onondaga ballroom 
on October 5 by Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, the ensem 
ble pianists. They will be followed by recitals by Fried 
mann, the pianist, on November 10; Lucrezia Bori on De 
cember 8, Flonzaley Quartet on January 5, and the Cincin 
nati Orchestra on March 9 In addition, the Morning 
Musicals plan to bring a number of distinguished artists 
to appear with local talent at their regular Wednesday 
morning recitals in the Onondaga ballroom 

A third course has been announced by Charles L. Wag 
ner which will include John McCormack, November 8; the 
Metropolitan Quartet headed by Frances Alda, November 
28, and the Boston Symphony Orchestra, December 7 

The Opera Association, Syracuse *plan, expects to bring 
the opera “Ruddigore” during the week of October 3 
This and the other productions of the Opera Association 
will be given in the new Opera Hall, formerly the audi 
torium of the Grand Opera Hous« The Grand Opera 
House block has been purchased by the Post-Standard. and 
the Opera Association was fortunate enough to be able to 
make arrangements with the new owners for the use of this 
auditorium for its productions. A group of the Opera As 
sociation principals are appearing at the new Keith The 
ater in selections from “Pinafore.” The other offerings 
for next season have not been announced as yet 

The final accounting of the Central New York Festival 
Association for the 1921 festival showed that not only had 


receipts been sufficient to meet all bills for the current sea 
son, but there had also been a surplus sufficient to covet 
the indebtedness carried over by the association from the 


1920 festival and leave a substantial balance on hand for the 
promotion of a festival to be given in May, 1922 

The Syracuse season for next year will also offer some 
eleven concerts of magnitude in addition to the work of the 
Opera Association and various other recitals held under 
private auspices 

Great credit for this situation is due the organizations 
such as the Morning Musicals and the recital commission 
which have labored faithfully for years past to build up 
musical interest in this city S. B.E 

















Namara’s singing at the Albert 
Hall on Sunday afternoon ex- 
ceeded expectations. . . «the beauty 


of vocal tone was joined with exceptionally 
clear and well-finished diction. Every singer 
from America comes armed with laudatory 
opinions, but there seems to be consider- 
ably more justification for them in Mme. 
Namara’s case than in many others. 
London Times, June 27, 1921 


That Mme. Namara, a soprano from Califor 
nia, should have justified the very nice 
things which her advance agent said about 
her is greatly to her credit, for it is a feat 
that only the few succeed in accomplishing 
Her voice is a real coloratura soprano, round, 
warm and flexible; she sings easily and nat 
urally, and there were in her performance of 
“Ah! Fors e lui” a decision and a brightness 
that made one feel that she has the real dra 
matic instinct, and the good reports of her 
that have come from Chicago, where she has 
been singing at the opera are not exaggerated 
—London Daily Telegraph, June 27, 1921. 





Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall - . - New York 
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“Right Dozen” Versus Thirty or So 


THE SYMPHONIC POSSIBILITIES 


OF A SMALL ORCHESTRA 


By Eric DeLamarter 





OU are the average 
Yankee, or more 
wealthy, or less 


wealthy, than the 
let us say, and you 
do you say to 
yourself “A Rolls-pack 
ham costs all my income to 
buy and run, so I'll hire one, 
a year, for two hours!” 
You do not! You consult 
bank account, and you 
buy what you think you can 
afford. (No pun!) 

You are the average town 
or more than the average 
town, anil you enjoy orches 


“eight dozen” 
interesting. 
entirely satisfying, 


average, 
want a car; 


once Musical Courier 
your 


received at about 
Hatch Hawley. 





HIS article by Mr. 

for the symphony orchestra of less than 
members—will be found 
His assertion that such smaller, but 
symphonic 
smaller cities will prove to be the best medium : 
for building up a universal love of good music 
throughout America is heartily endorsed by the 
By chance, another article ap- 
proaching the same subject from a slightly dif- 
ferent angle and filled with practical suggestions 
as to the organization of such orchestras, was 
the same time from Oscar 
This article will be published 
next week.—Editor’s Note. 


numerous as the full blown 
symphony orchestra; not in- 
adequate, at that, if the con- 
ductor knows his business ; 
woodwinds, five, as against 
in a dozen or fourteen of the 
greater ensemble; brass, a 
like selection. For, look 
you, with one flute, one oboe, 
a couple of clarinets, and a 
bassoon, you have the com- 
plete range of woodwind 
tone; the second clarinet is 
a useful tool for odd har- 
monic jobs as well, The 
brass, with discreet gen- 
eralship, might be the entire 


DeLamarter—a plea 


orchestras 








you rent one ofr 
year, going 
without for the rest of the 
town, there are 

of blowers into brass 
some business 


tral mus 


chestra, once a 


twelve months And doubtless, 
a dozen good fiddlers, and any 
All you need 1s 
man who 


in your 
and reeds 
sense, and a 


number 
a little initiative, 
knows his job 

What will you get? The 
of any large metropolitan movi 
or thirty men play programs ranging from the classic sym 
(I have heard an excellent performance of Schu 
‘Untinished” symphony at the Riviera Theater, in 
Chicago, with such an ensemble) to the fashionable, com 
mercial treacle The playing was excellent; the effect, from 
the absolute value standpoint, orchestrally beautiful 

Now, when you browse about in the classic repertory, 
you are struck by the fact that the elder masters contented 
themselves with a modest ensemble This tradition has 
continued to a surprising degree in the French literature 
The romantic and the modern writers, the German and 
Russian especially, have made fast the idea that “orchestra’ 
means at least eight dozen men on the stage And, by and 
large, we have lost as much as we have gained by this con- 
viction ; 

lake it from another angle: Karleton Hackett, the genial 
music critic of the Chicago Evening Post, once told of the 
performances he had heard in Italian 
with a meager cast and a midget orchestra 

conductors fairly picked up the show and 
footlights at you,” he said, “and the 
even if the machinery was absurd!” 

Still a third angle: John B. Martin, a teacher of violin 
and other orchestral instruments in Battle Creek, Mich., 
has been the mainspring of a*goodly sized symphony orches- 
tra in that city of some forty or fifty thousand for several 
I am acquainted with this orchestra, and a good 
organization it is, for John B. Martin is a musi 
cian and knows his job. (1 have played kettledrums under 
his baton, on a hurry call, and I back my own statement.) 
Also. | was amazed to pick up the program of an orches- 
tra in Cheboygan this past season, and to note the complete 
roster of instruments in its list. A man of the cloth, by 
the way, was one of the cellists 

If the finer things of life are worth while—the libraries, 
the art galleries, the theater in its better aspects—if the 
flowering of what we call civilization is of more value in 
the things that minister to the spirit than to the stomach, 
these efforts are deserving of permanency, like libraries. 
Otherwise, our ethics are as false as pacifist argument. The 
feats of business astuteness performed by some of these 
orchestra leaders to keep alive their charges would make 
the average banker look like a tyro, if the acts were 
known—and let no man tell you that musicians are not 
business men! 

On the basis of the average town's theater clientele, and 
on the basis of what can be gotten together as an audience 
for the better class visiting musical attraction, few cities, 
I believe,-of the size of Battle Creek would have diffic ulty 
in maintaining a respectable small orchestra season of real 
merit. Such an institution, regular, organized, well planned, 
would do more in three years for artistic advancement than 
a whole generation of annual orgies called “spring festi- 
vals,” or the ministrations of fly-by-night managers through 
a century 


orchestra pit 
twenty-five 


is in the 
wh re 


answer 
house, 


phony 
bert s 


astonishing 

small towns, 
“These young 
hurled it over the 
effect was tremendous, 


opera 


years 
amateur 


Tue Orcuestra’s COMPLEXION. 


Now what might be the complexion of this orchestra? 
Strings, as usual, but probably not more than half as 


battery, or cut to a quartet 
or a quintet, with alto horns 
replacing the elusive French horn when necessary. - Was 
ever a dearth of percussion instrumentalists known in any 
town larger than Hickory Corners? 

The whole matter, then, is that of a 
his job. There are many such men. 
Orchestra, of Chicago, a training 
players, will train more such aspirants also. 
the instruments, he must know the literature, he must know 
the canons and the traditions of interpretation. He must 
he as much of a diplomat as the average male ribbon clerk. 
Orchestration he must have at his finger tips—for imme- 
diately he will learn it all differently from practical ex- 
perience 

He will take up a classic score, a Weber overture, say, 
or Saint-Saens’ “Danse Macabre”; he will find passages 
where the second oboe and the second bassoon have a few 
important notes, the rest of the time “doubling” something 
else for noise, and he cannily will care for these important 
notes with some other instrument, or readjust the combina- 
tion. If he does this shrewdly, few will there be who de- 
tect the change. For he will be faithful to the spirit and 
intent of the composer, and do no violence to the letter of 
the score 

He may have at his command an amateur ensemble, which 
means suppressed profanity and patience; or he may have 
good professional players, whose cost for a dozen or fifteen 
weeks a season will be a quarter of the cost of eight dozen 
for a period of twenty-five weeks. 

In time, all the composers of the world may come to, and 
write for his orche stra, realizing that music paper is costly, 
chance of per formance by a metropolitan orchestra rather 
slender, and that there is exceeding skill manifest in such a 
task successfully done. And when some of our communities 
realize that the size of the machinery, and extraordinary 
noise, are not necessarily art, the music of our nation will 
have had done for it what i na has done for the West. 


conductor who knows 

In time, the Civic 
school for orchestra 
He must know 


Telmanyi Coming Here September 23 


Emil Lyre the Hungarian violinist, who will con- 
certize in America next season, cabled his manager, Annie 
Friedbe = that he has taken passage on the S.S. Helig 
Olaf and will sail from Copenhagen for New York on 
September 23. He will be accompanied by Sandor Vas, 
pianist, who will tour the country with him. 


Grace Farrington Homsted Back in New York 

Grace Farrington Homsted was scheduled to return to 
New York on August 10 from a month’s stay in Maine. 
While away she taught a large class of vocal pupils. 


N. Val Peavey Sesses at Blue Point 
N. Val Peavey, pianist, took part in a concert on July 24, 
given for the benefit of the New Southside Hospital at Blue 
Point, L. I, and according to reports was given an ovation. 


. Fabiani, 
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The audience which crowded Hallet House recalled Mr. 
Peavey after each of his numbers and insisted on encores. 


MARGUERITE McDONALD TO 
CONCERTIZE NEXT SEASON 


Young Soprano Praises Astolfo Pescia 


It would seem that Geraldine Farrar has a serious rival 
as far as front page newspaper advertising is concerned, 
for Marguerite McDonald, a young singer who has been 
in New York but two years, recently saw her name in print 


MARGUERITE McDONALD, 


The singer, who besides filling concert and operatic engage- 
ments, will continue to teach a limited number of pupils. 


in nearly all of the metropolitan dailies because she had 
succeeded in capturing a burglar. The story is too well 
known to need further comment at this time other than 
that she held the young thief at bay until the police ar- 
rived to take him into custody simply by calling to her 
mother “to get the revolver” when there really wasn’t any. 

When Miss McDonald was seen by a Musicat Courier 
representative, she laughed good naturedly about the whole 
affair, adding that she thought it very good publicity, but 
she hoped that people wouldn’t think that she couldn't sing. 

“Advertising of that sort doesn’t do much good when there 
is no talent to back: it up. Does it?” she asked, seriously. 
“And I really can sing. At least I have been doing church 
work and some concerts in and about New York for the 
last two years and I have had good success. Along with 
this I have been studying conscientiously with Astolfo 
Pescia, that excellent teacher of bel canto, whose guidance 
has been invaluable to me. Do you know his method? 
Well,” she went on to explain a little, “he has given me 
such freedom in singing and he knows the real tradition 
of the opera. Nothing superficial, I mean, but the real thing. 
And, in turn, I have been imparting what I gained at the 
Pescia studios to my limited number of pupils. Do I enjoy 
teaching? Yes!” she laughed. “And I have some lovely 
voices. I have also studied oratorio under Mme. Rider- 
Kelsey. At present I am teaching at my studios at 316 
West Eighty-eighth street, but after October 1 I shall be 
located in the Metropolitan Opera House Building.” 

Miss McDonald has accepted an offer to sing in opera 
between now and January. She will sing the roles of 
Micaela in “Carmen” and the leading ones of Puccini’s 
“Manon” and “Pagliacci.” Her managers, Allen & 
have booked her for a number of concerts for 
next season. Her most recent appearance, however, was at 
Ellis Island last Sunday. 














“Transcontinental Tour Begins With NEW YORK RECITAL, CARNEGIE HALL, Friday Breaing, October 28, 1921 
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‘FAN Pa I NG Baritone 


“Who has made the greatest success of all the American singers this Summer.” 
—London Sunday Times 
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Columbia University Concerts 


TWENTY-FouRTH Concert, JULY 29, 

The rain necessitated utilizing the gymnasium for the 
twenty-fourth concert on July 29. Only a small portion of 
the audience which attended could find accommodation in 
this large auditorium, a great number being compelled to 
remain outside, from which point the music was enjoyed. 

The program comprised “Homage March” from “gigurd 
Jorsalfar,” Grieg; overture, “Der Freischiitz,’ Weber; 
“Romance,” Svendsen; “Peer Gynt” suite, Grieg; prelude, 
Rachmaninoff; cornet solo, “Inflammatus,” from “Stabat 
Mater,” Rossini, effectively played by Ernest S. Williams; 
waltz, “Morning Journals,” Strauss, and “Poet and Peas- 
ant” overture, Suppe. 

During the program Director Goldman announced the 
sudden and unexpected death of one of the members of 
the band, John Lottito, harpist, and in memory of this sad 
occasion the band played Chopin’s “Funeral March.” 

TWwENTy-FirtTH Concert, AuGust 1. 

The invigorating breezes brought out one of the largest 
audiences of the season on the Green at Columbia Uni- 
versity on August 1, when Edwin Franko Goldman and his 
celebrated band appeared in a fascinating program especially 
arranged to please all. Mr. Goldman, always on the alert 
to produce works rarely heard from other bands, presented 
on this occasion the “March of the Bojaren,” Halvorsen; 
overture “Maritana,”’ Wallace; largo from “New World” 
symphony, Dvorak; Hungarian rhapsody No. 6, Liszt; bac- 
chanale from “Samson and Dalila,” Saint-Saéns; cornet 
solo,, “Ahwahne,” E. S. Williams (beautifully played by 
the composer); intermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
Mascagni, and excerpts from “The Bohemian Girl,” Balfe. 

Insistent encore numbers were “Traumerie,” Schumann; 
“Rondo d'Amour,” Westerhout, as well as Goldman’s ever 
popular “Sagamore” march and “A Bit of Syncopation.” 

TWENTyY-stxTH Concert, AuGust 3. 

The recollection of Wednesday’s concert is one that no 
doubt will long remain with those who were present on 
that evening, for there was a constant pull on the emotions 
through the varied and somewhat unexpected events that 
took place. 

The first of these events not listed on the program took 
place when several sailors walked down the aisle bearing 
a huge basket of flowers for Mr. Goldman. It was made 
known to the audience that a Brazilian battleship, the Minas 
Geraes, had been in this vicinity for several months, and 
many of the officers and members of the crew had been 
availing themselves of the Columbia concerts. A Mr. 
Panunzio made a short speech, in behalf of the officers 
and crew, and, among other things, he told the audience 
that the boys on the Minas Geraes had come to worship 
Mr. Goldman; that the talk of the ship for several weeks 
had been about Mr. Goldman and his band and also the 
pleasant and restful environment in which the band played. 
He further stated that when the boys returned to their 
native Brazil they would speak Mr. Goldman’s name with 
reverence not only to their mothers, their wives and sweet- 
hearts, but also to their children and grandchildren. Mr. 
Panunzio closed his remarks by saying that the floral 
tribute represented but a very small, an infinitesimal part 
of the deep affection and respect which they have for Mr. 
Goldman and his band and the splendid work they are 
doing. Mr. Goldman appeared much affected not only by 
the remarks of the speaker, but by the beautiful floral 
offering and the spirit of appreciation which it symbolized, 
As a return compliment to the officers and crew present 
the band played the Brazilian National Anthem, and no 
doubt the thought passed through many minds that the little 
ceremony that had just taken place constituted another 
step in helping to draw closer together the North and South 
American Republics. 

During the intermission a hush crept over the audience 
as Mr. Goldman announced that the men of his band had 
asked that they be permitted to play Chopin’s “Funeral 
March” in memory of the death of Enrico Caruso, the 
world’s greatest tenor. Very impressive indeed was the 
rendition of the number and the profound silence which ac- 
companied it. 

Among the particularly interesting numbers on the pro- 
yram was the overture, “Il Guarany,” by Antonio Carlos 
Gomez, played at the request of the officers and the crew 
of the Minas Geraes. Paderewski’s minuet also was ex- 
ceedingly well received, and no little praise is due one of 
the clarinetists for his work in the cadenza, Helen Stover 
was the soloist, and was in especially fine voice. Her high 
notes rang out clear and true, and her low ones were of an 
exceedingly rich quality. She sang the aria, “Depuis le 
Jour,” from “Louise,” and was encored twice. 

Mr. Goldman took the opportunity at this concert to 
have another little heart to heart talk about finances. It is 
of course a tremendous undertaking to arrange such a 
series, and while the concerts are free to those who cannot 
afford to pay for them, it would seem that even the poorest 
among the attendants could pay at least $5 for the privilege 
of attending forty-two concerts of the caliber of those 
given by the Goldman Band. The tickets are transferable, 
so they can be utilized at every concert, if not by the pur- 
chaser, then by a member of his family, or some friend. 
Music lovers who have been enjoying the band music 
should rally to the support of Mr. Goldman and see to it 
that he has sufficient pledges to insure the continuance of 
the concerts next year. If each one would do his bit, the 
burden would not be a heavy one for any particular 
individual or group of individuals. 


Another Raisa-Rimini Triumph 
R. E. Johnston received another cablegram from Mocchi, 
the South American impresario, which follows: “Raisa- 
Rimini created furore. Public gave them ovation. Press 
calls season’s sensation.” 


“Lullaby Baby” at Kansas Music Contest 


“Lullaby Baby,” a quartet for women’s voices by Karl 
Linders, published by the White-Smith Music Publishing 
Company, is to be used this fall in the Ninth All-Kansas 
Music Contest. This contest is held each year at Emporia, 
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under the direction of Frank A. Beach, dean of the Kansas 
State Normal School. Last year there were 1,272 con- 
testants, and that figure wil! be very much increased this 
season. 


Elena Gerhardt Booked for Wheeling 


The November concert in the series sponsored by the Uni- 
versity Club, of Wheeling, W. Va., will be a joint recital 
by Elena Gerhardt, lieder singer, and Dr. Richard Strauss, 
most widely known of German composers of the present 
day. Miss Gerhardt will include a number of Strauss songs 
in her program. Altogether the joint appearance of these 
two noted artists promises an event of unusual significance 
and one which will undoubtedly be repeated in New York. 


McBeath to Assist McCormack 


Donald McBeath, the Australian violinist, will again tour 
with John McCormack as assisting artist. Mr. McBeath, 
who was married a little over a month ago to “Billie” 
Thomas, a talented and beautiful Melbourne girl, arrived in 
Vancouver on the S.S, Makura on a recent Saturday. 


Mary Biffin Returns to America 


‘There is a note of distinction in the singing of Mary 
Biffn. Her lyric soprano xygice is of great beauty and 
purity, and her interpretationstare those of a genuine artist 
endowed with a rich musical temperament. Although born 
in Boston, much of Miss Biffin’s time has been spent abroad 
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and she has appeared there with success in concert and 
opera. She has now returned to America and will sing here 
next season under the management of Annie Friedberg. 


Goldina de Wolf Lewis Vacationing 
Goldina de Wolf Lewis, who entered the concert field 
this year with a successful appearance at the Keene (N. H.) 
Festival, is now visiting her parents at their beautiful sum- 
mer home in the White Mountains. Miss Lewis contem- 
plates an active concert season next year under the manage- 
ment of Annie Friedberg. 


Tilla Gemunder at Educational Alliance 
Tilla Gemunder appeared recently as soloist at one of the 
concerts held on the roof at the Educational Alliance in 
New York. She gave a number of well known American 

songs which she had sung with success at many concerts. 


Marion Armstrong at Pictou 
Marion Armstrong sends greetings from Pictou, N. S., 
where she is.spending several weeks of her vacation at her 
home before beginning her concert season, 





Yost Head of Violin Department 
The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Musical Institute announces the en- 
gagement of Gaylord Yost, of Indianapolis, as the new 
head of its violin department. 
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Love Sends a Little Gift 


principal singers and vocal teachers of 
the United States because of its wonderful 
melody, beautiful lyric, effectiveness for 
: public performance and... . because the 
public likes it and wants‘to hear it! 
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FORT WORTH HEARS FINE 
PRODUCTION OF “AIDA” 


LOCAL 


Performances Are Given Under the Direc- 
Civie and Business World Join 
Harmony 


Iwo Excellent 
tion of Sam S. Losh 
Music Clubs in Honoring Mrs. Lyons 
Club to Sponser Series of Morning 
Musicales— Notes 


lexas, July 18, 1921 One of the 
presentation ot 


greatest 
Verdi's 
Shrine 


Fort Worth 
of recent events musically was the 
“Aida” under the of the Moslah Temple 
and Band Patrol Sam S. Losh. Five years 
ago “Faust” was sung under the direction of Mr. Losh 

cast. It had long been the desire of 

\ida” and the credit for the 
him. Before the opera could be pre- 
difficulties to overcome which were 

There was no opera house, no 
scener' The facilities for handling the 
curtains and scenery had to be improvised. Notwithstanding 
ill these difficulties the results were most gratifying. Spe 
cial scenery which was designed and painted locally by R 
in keeping with and added to the effect of 
and lighting effects and cur 
and designed by Jack Webster Hark 
remarkable talent and ability in 
talent displaying itself in the 


auspices 
directed by 


with almost the arc 
Mr. Losh to 
is certainly due to 
there 
insurmountable 


present success 


sented seemed 
almost 
auditorium with 


\. Bernier Va 
the whole The costuming 
planned 
Harkrider ha 

production, his 


cene 


lain were 
rider Mr 
ectacular 
triumphal 

loo much praise cannot be given the 
much comment. Pearl 
all that could be desired, her voice being 
demands made by the part. Mrs 
Amneris. Her splendid voice 
suited to the part which she 
characterization. Frank Agar 
part of Amonasro and scored 
as by his remarkable singing 
sang with the sureness of a 
professional, his fine tenor voice ringing true and Glear 
throughout the entire opera. Walker Moore, as the King, 
was never better, singing and acting the dramatic role well 


cast, the evenness 
of which won Calhoun Davis, in 
the title 
at all times equal to the 
Louis Morris made an ideal 
ind bearing were especially 
represented with exceilent 
was peculiarly fitted for the 
success by his acting as well 
James Wood, as Rhadames, 


role, was 











“Rare sympathy in 
his voice.” 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle 








Management HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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sernard U. Taylor, as Ramfis, sustained the part well, his 
acting and singing being eminently satisfactory. Bess 
McLean Pollack was the Priestess, singing from behind the 
scenes. George Hutchings as the messenger was fully up 
to the standard of the other members of the cast. 

The work of the chorus was an outstanding feature of 
the opera, and Mr. Losh proved himself a master in the 
effects he was able to produce in the group singing. To 
the orchestra, among its members being E. Clyde Whitlock 
and many other well known local musicians, much praise 
is due. It was a large contributing factor to the success 
of the opera. At the close of the second act an ovation 
that lasted several minutes was given Mr. Losh in appre- 
ciation of his efforts, The presentation of the opera was 
a colossal undertaking, but Mr. Losh had the grit necessary 
to carry through his plan. 


AND Business Wortp Jorn Music Ciuss 1n Honor- 
ING Mrs, Lyons. 

Upon her return from the convention of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, Mrs. John F, Lyons, newly 
elected president of that organization, was greeted at the 
station by members of the Harmony and other music clubs, 


Civic 


SAM 8. LOSH, 


whose direction two successful performances of 
Verdi's “Aida” were given in Fort Worth. 


Under 


local musicians, club women and business men. From the 
station she was taken to the Fort Worth Club where a 
breakfast was tendered her by the Harmony Club of which 
she is president. More than one hundred men and women 
from Fort Worth and Dallas were seated at the tablés. 
Mrs. Louis Morris presided as toastmistress and spoke for 
the Harmony Club, pledging its support to Mrs. Lyons 
during her years of national service. 

Mayor Cockrell greeted her in behalf of the city; W. M. 
Massie, president of the Chamber of Commerce, and Elli- 
son Harding spoke in behalf of the business interests of iv e 
city. Sam Losh spoke for the local musicians; Mrs. 
Webb, for the Federated Clubs of the city; Mrs. oe 
for the Euterpean Club; Mrs. R. E. Buchanan brought 
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August 11, 1°21 
state wide greetings from the club women of Texas. Mrs. 
Homer Adams, from the Y. W. C. A.; Mayme Folsom 
Wynne, Dallas, president of the State Music Teachers’ 
Association, and Mrs. Skiles, vice-president of the State 
Music Clubs’ Federation, gave appropriate talks. Mrs. Lyons 
responded in a most touching manner expressing her ap- 
preciation of this token of esteem and friendship displayed 
Many beautiful flowers were presented to Mrs. Lyons and 
many telegrams of congratulations received. 


Harmony Crus To Sponsor A SERIES OF MORNING 
MUSICALES, 

A series of five or six morning musicales will be spon- 
sored by the Harmony Club this season at the new Texas 
Hotel which is nearing completion. The series will open 
in November with Cyrena Van Gordon, followed by Louis 
Graveure in December; Frances MacMillen, in January ; 
May Peterson in February, and the Cherniavsky Trio in 
March, 

Other artists to be brought by the Harmony Club will be 
Jeanne Gordon with Crimi and Frank La Forge, Joseph 
Lhevinne and Mrs. Lhevinne, Erika Morini, Sousa and his 
band Pavlowa, the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, and 
arrangements for Galli-Curci are pending. 


Notes. 


Among the artists to be presented by the Euterpean Club 
are Nevada Van der Veer and Reed Miller; Mr. and Mrs. 
Gray-Lhevinne, violinist and pianist; Arthur Middleton, and 
the Flonzaley Quartet. 

The Sisters at Our Lady of Victory will present the 
Zoellner Quartet; Vera Poppe, cellist; Augusta Cottlow, 
pianist, and E ‘dna Swanson Ver-Haar, contralto. 

Pearl Calhoun Davis, soprano, is in Chicago taking a 
summer course with Herbert W itherspoon., 

Sam Losh, who is president of the local Lions’ Club, has 
gone to the national convention at Oakland, Cal. 

Anna Waples W wr oe exponent of the Dunning Sys- 
tem, is teaching at T. 

Mrs. Robert hg ‘attended the National Federation 
of Music Clubs’ convention as a delegate from the Har- 
mony Club, and is now spending her vacation at Luding- 
ton, Mich 

Mrs. H. E. Ferree attended the convention as a delegate 
from the Euterpean Club. 

On the Fourth of July an Americanization program was 
held and in the parade that was a part of the program 
floats were presented by both the Harmony and Euterpean 
clubs. 

W. J. Marsh, well known organist and composer, is 
spending his vacation in California. L. B. M 


White Plains Honored by Mrs. Sawyer 

In an interesting article which appeared in the White 
Plains Daily Reporter recently, under the heading of 
“White Plains Honored by Coming Here of Mrs. Sawyer— 
Distinct Gain in Things Artistic When She Chose This City 
as Her Residence—Has International Reputation,” the fol- 
lowing appreciation of Antonia Sawyer, written by Percy 
Grainger, the pianist, was the high light of the entire ar 
ticle: 

“Antonia Sawyer is not only respected throughout this 
entire continent as an unusually successful and enterprising 
impresaria; in addition she is held in warm, affectionate 


GRAINGER AND ANTONIA SAWYER, 
lawn of the latter’s home in White 
Plains, N. Y 


PERCY 


His manager, on the 


esteem, to a quite unique degree, by those artists that are 
lucky enough to come under her management. It seems to 
me that there are two outstanding reasons for the regard she 
inspires: In the first place she has been a concert artist 
herself—was a distinguished vocalist and is thus able, by 
reason of her innate artistry and her platform experience, 
to view the whole matter of concert giving from the ideal, 
emotional and aesthetic viewpoint of art and the artist. In 
the second place Antonia Sawyer is a very lovable, kindly, 
courageous and generous personality. If you would be 
happy in your life’s endeavors follow the following maxim: 
‘Do not join hands in work with those you cannot love.’ It 
is because I both love and respect Mrs. Sawyer as a per- 
son and as a friend that my relations and activities with her 
have ever been so singularly joyous; so delightful to look 
back upon, to look forward to.” 
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BREAKFAST GIVEN IN HONOR OF MRS, J. F. LYONS BY 


THE 


HARMONY CLUB OF FORT WORTH, 
Mrs. Lyons may be seen standing by the center window. 





George Fergusson Enjoyed His Berlin 
’ Experiences 


Coming to America as a young man, George Fergusson 
soon established himself as a -concert artist of the first 
order, appearing with practically every symphony and ora- 
torio organization. He was a member of the New York 
Mendelssohn Club and was soloist for the club on a num- 
ber of occasions, being the fifth member upon whom this 
distinction was conferred during the twenty-seven years of 
its existence under its first conductor, Mr. Mosenhat. Later 
he returned to England where his popularity as a concert 
artist became marked. He toured with Patti, Melba, Lady 
Halle, Gerardi, Popper and others, appearing also in opera 
at Covent Garden, where he sang the leading baritone roles 
in “Faust,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Carmen,” “Tannhauser,” 
“Lohengrin,” etc., afterwards singing as guest on the Con- 
tinent. 

Tarrying for a season in Berlin, where he appeared in 
concert with such well known artists as Lilli Lehmann and 
Emmy Destinn, his vocal work inspired so much confidence 
that he was pressed by many Americans as well as Euro- 
pean students to give them lessons. Thus was laid the 
foundation of the vocal studio which afterward attracted 
the attention of the entire musical world; a fitting culmina- 
tion of not one year or two, but many years of untiring 
effort. 

Many of Mr. Fergusson’s ideas, which, during the years 
have expanded his name and work to so emphatic a degree, 
have been discussed with varying terms of approbation, 
perhaps, but time has largely consolidated the opinion of 
his contemporaries, and his name now ranks with the 
greatest voice builders of the day. Mr. Fergusson claims 


The great war developed and Mr. Peitaiean: a British 
subject, was forced to spend three years of his life in the 
Ruhleben prison camp, the only artistic gain of these years 
being the acquisition of the Russian tongue; for after the 
first year of excessive privation and discomfort, camp life 
(but this is a story in itself) improved and the professors, 
builders, and, in fact, all men of intellect, busied them- 
selves with as complete an approach to their former ac- 
tivities as possible, in order to pass away the time in a 
mentally profitable manner. 

Mr. Fergusson, whose official position in camp was in 
spector of kitchens, opened a makeshift studio and taught 
several hours each week. A young Russian sharing a like 
fate exchanged his language for vocal instructions. Mr 
Fergusson, naturally linguistic, found in Russian a task 
that needed just such retirement to accomplish as was 
forced upon him; so to his French, Italian and German he 
added Russian. He gave concerts, coached operas and 
helped to make the camp theater a possibility. He was 
among the first exchange of prisoners, and his arrival in 


England marked the close of the once prominent Berlin 
studio. 
Mr. Fergusson had always kept up the habit of giving 


two or more recitals each year in Berlin. As soon as he 
arrived in London he immediately began plans for concert- 
izing and gave three most successful recitals in Aeolian 
Hall. Upon conclusion of-the armistice he accepted an 
invitation from George W. Chadwick to teach in the New 
England Conservatory of Music in Boston. He had, how 
ever, determined to come to America and was at the time 
considering other offers from this country. 

His two years’ association with the New England Con- 
servatory has been most satisfactory to all concerned. Mr. 
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singing the “Rigoletto” 
“Pop” Concerts. 

The absence of opera in Boston has been most discourag 
ing to Mr. Fergusson and he gives lack of possible expan 
sion in this direction as his reason for tendering his resigna- 
tion to the New England Conservatory and his determination 
to locate in New York. He will announce the address of 
his New York studio later, 


quartet at the Boston Symphony 


Co-operative Opera for London 


The prospectus of the British National Opera Company, 
Ltd., has just been issued. The company is to be run on 
cooperative principles. The promoters are some of the 
principal singers from the Beecham Opera Company, who 
have joined with the London Symphony Orchestra. They 
are to work together, receiving remuneration according to 
the receipts. The public is invited to subscribe towards the 
development of the company, 

Thomas Busby, manager of the London Symphony Or 
chestra, is managing director. Percy Pitt, musical director 
of the Grand Opera Syndicate at Covent Garden, will 
cupy the same position in the new company. 

It is proposed to give a spring and an autumn season in 
London, and that the company shall tour the large cities of 
the United Kingdom in the intervals. The company is to 
be British in members, and in the language in which the 
works will be per formed. It is hoped to begin perform 
ances about the middle of September 


Reimherr Sings Successfully in Monticello 

George Reimherr gave a very enjoyable recital before 
an audience of 1,100 music lovers at St. John's Parish 
Hall, Monticello, N. Y., on Wednesday evening, July 27 
He presented a masterly program of unusually beautiful 
old English, American and Russian songs. Mr. Reimhert 
proved again that he is an artist of ability for he kept his 
large audience spellbound with his lovely voice and_ fine 


interpretations. He made such a favorable impression that 
he has been engaged for another recital on Wednesday 
evening, August 31. Edna Sheppard played two groups 
of solos as well as the accompaniments and came in 
her share of the honors 


for 


Tenor Sings “The Old Road” 


Among the singers who are winning 
Prindle Scott’s new song, “The Old Road,” is Theodore 
F. Fitch, soloist at the Brick Church of Rochester, N. Y 
Mr. Fitch is leader of the glee club at Rochester 
University, and plans to use the choral edition of this num 
ber in his club programs next season. 


success with John 


also 


Elizabeth Newbold Summering on Lake 
Champlain 











no discovery of a new method. Himself a product of the Fergusson is most enthusiastic over musical affairs and Si ; : 
old Italian school, he has sought to impart its fundamental material which he finds in America. Four of his pupils Elizabeth Newbold, the Australian soprano, is spending 
ideas with a simplicity and directness all his own. represented the Conservatory on “Conservatory Night,” the summer at Westport, on Lake Champlain 
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BAKER RECITAL ENTHUSES AUDIENCE IN 
MOOSE HALL 
The audience was abundantly appreciative and that no less 


than ten encores were demanded indicates that there really was 
something to appreciate. 

Elsie Baker is one of the most popular singers recording for 
the Victor, as the catalog indicates, and there are few record 
libraries that do not include several of her numbers, but until 
you hear her living voice you cannot appreciate the real beauty 
of her splendid organ. 

t is a genuine contralto, opulent, as smooth as rich cream 
and as clear as spring water. Her vocal artistry is of the 
calibre that appeals to the connoisseur and she sings with im- 
pressionable expression, nor is distinct enunciation of text the 
least of her admirable recital equipment. . . In everything 
she sang there was reflected a nice conception of art values and 


the sincerity of utterance that wins.—-Youngstown (Ohio) Tele 
gram, 
ELSIE BAKER IN PLEASING RECITAL 
As her recital Monday evening revealed, Elsie Baker is to 
be classed with those singers who not only possess voices of 


but who have interpretative power as well as personal 
magnetism, Miss Baker’s voice is that rarest of gifts, a true 
contralto, of deep bell-like tone and mellow sweetness. Her 
program was exceedingly pleasing and thoroughly enjoyable to 
her audience.—Cedar Rapids (lowa) Republican. 


real merit, 


ELSIE BAKER MAKES ePett WITH VOICE 


a negro episteual or an aria that Elsie Baker 
sings, she is always charming and the audience who gathered 
last evening to hear her fell no less under the spell of her 
lovely voice than her very pleasing concert marner, . . . Her 
voice is warm and rich and revealed a_ freshness and clarity 
that many contraltos do not have. . ; iss Baker sang very 
simply and tenderly “Long, Long Ago” at the close of her next 
group which perhaps more than any other portion of her_selec- 
tions displayed the full beauty of her voice.—Lansing (Mich.) 
State-Journal. 


Whether it is 


SEVEN STATES APPLAUD 


SIE 





MONROE MUSIC LOVERS GIVEN FINE TREAT 


Monroe music lovers enjoyed a rare treat last evening when 
Elsie Baker gave one of the most pleasing concerts that has 
ever been heard in this city. The recital was of an unusual 
order of excellence and quality and was welcomed with hearty 
applause by the audience. iss Baker’s voice is as ar 
resting as her stage personality It is a beautiful, free con 
tralto.—Monroe (Wis.) Evening Times. 


TWELVE NUMBERS—TWELVE ENCORES. 
REMARKABLE RECORD—HEARERS DELIGHTED 


The Elsie Baker Concert a Feast of Good Music 


Twelve numbers and twelve encores was the remarkable 
record of the fine concert at the Criterion last night A more 
enthusiastic and responsive audience no performer could ask 

iss Baker has a fine natural voice, good style and a 
pleasing personality. Her enunciation was perfect and her depth 
of expression carried the audience with her whether in classical 
essay or popular ballad.—Bridgeton (N. J.) News 


VICTOR RECORD ARTIST 


Address: 230 WEST 97th STREET, NEW YORK 


BAKER 





SINGER PLEASED LARGE AUDIENCE 


Miss Baker is a great favorite among the people of Sioux 
Falls. . Miss Baker captivated her audience from her very 
first number, and it was necessary for her to give an encore 
after each number on the program,—-Sioux Falls (S. D.) Press 

BEST EVER HEARD HERE 
the best entertainment of its kind ever given in this 
city. There is but one Elsie Baker Phe isit f Elsie 
Baker will long remain an occasion for the music lovers of this 
city to remember Evansville (Wis) Re 


600 DELIGHTED WITH RECITAL OF MISS BAKER 


Elsie Baker, world famous contralto, carried herself deep into 
their hearts iss Baker instantly held her listeners with 
the flowing legato of the opening aria, “O Don Fatale by 
Verdi Her most effective number was “Christ in Flanders’ 
by Ward-Stephens, in which she was accompanied by Mr 
Durieux with cello obligato, an effect that brought long and 
continued applause Janesville (Wis.) Gavette 


ELSIE BAKER PLEASES WITH VARIED PROGRAM 


led a wor 


Elsie Baker, famous American contralto, was accor 
derful reception last night Singing in a fin lear and 
unaffected manner, Miss Baker won the good will of her au 
dience with her first selection Miss Baker inging wa 
that of the American. What appeals to the audience 1s 
her national viewpoint of her vocation, her art in_trar slating 
ind infusing it into her singing Madison (Wis.) Democrat 

ELSIE BAKER PLEASES 

A large audience gathered last evening to hear the charming 
Elsi: Baker. There were but few empty seats and the appre 
ciation of the audience was commensurate with its ze Elsie 
taker sings to the eye as well as to the ear and her personality 
is one of her chief asst This with her rich contralto voice, 
cultured and controlled, makes her a rare entertainer She 
held the perfect attention of her audien und of enjoyed her 
from the first to the last Austin (Minn.) Da Herald 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 





[The Musical Courier will endeavor to ay 4 this depart ment up to date and to that end requests that all notices 


and prospectuses of musical prize contests 
ment. 


It will be found that in each contest the name and address afe 


e sent to the Musical Courier so as to be included in this depart- 


iven, to which intending candidates may 


apply directly for further information.—Editor’s note.] 


Prizes. 

The Chicago North Shore Festival Association offers 
$1,000 for an orchestral composition. The contest is open 
to composers of the United States, and the winning com- 
position will be played at the final concert of the 1922 
North Shore Music Festival. Compositions should be sub- 
mitted before January 1, 1922, and should be sent by ig- 
sured parcel post to Carl D. Kinsey, 624 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, Ill 

De Pauw University School of Music, Greencastle, Ind., 
offers $50 for a short organ composition, the length of 
from three to five printed pages. The aim of the compe- 
tition is to stimulate interest in short organ compositions 
of real merit, and is open to American-born composers 
only, Compositions should be mailed to Van Denman 
Thompson, professor of organ, De Pauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind 

Mana-Zucca offers $500 for a quintet (piano and strings) 
by an American composer, Manuscripts are to be sent to 
the secretary of the American Music Optimists, M. Gobert, 
4 West 130th street, New York. The contest closes No- 
vember 1, 1921 

The Matinee Music Club of Philadelphia offers $200 in 
competition to American composers for a dramatic musical 
setting or an operetta, using for the text Henry Wads 
worth Longfellow’s poem, “The Masque of Pandora,” 
with incidental solo parts, choruses for women’s voices, and 
score for a string orchestra (including harp and piano). 
All manuscripts must be sent in as first-class mail matter by 
November 1, 1921. For further information apply to Clara 
Z. Estabrook, secretary, 620 West Cliveden avenue, Ger 
mantown, Pa 

Mrs. F. S. Coolidge offers $1,000 for a string quartet, 
the winning composition to have its initial performance at 
the Berkshire Festival of Chamber Music in 1922 at Pitts 
field, Mass. Manuscripts should be sent to Hugo Kort 
schak, care of Institute of Musical Art, 120 Claremont 
avenue, New York City. The competition wiil remain open 
until April 15, 1922. 

The California Federation of Music Clubs announces 
that it will give prizes for the best compositions by Cali 


Alma Beck Guest of Huntzingers 

\fter a season replete with engagements that took her 
as far west as St. Louis, Alma Beck left New York last 
week to spend a well earned vacation as a guest of the 
Huntzingers, of the well known New York music publishing 
house, at their beautiful summer home at Harbor Point, on 
Lake Michigan, While at this summer resert in all prob 
ability Miss Beck. will give one or two concerts under local 
auspices 


Wager Swayne Returning to Paris 
Wagner Swayne, the well known piano pedagogue who 
taught for many years in Paris, producing in his studio a 


fornia resident composers in two classes as follows: Class 
1—Chamber music work ; trio, quartet or quintet, for strings 
and piano in three or four movements. Prize $300. Class 
2—State song (words may be obtained from committee 
October 1, 1921). Prize for words, $25. Prize for music, 
$50. The competition is only open to composers and poets 
who are citizens of the United States and have been resi- 
dents of California for at least one year. The manuscript 
for the chamber music must be submitted on or before 
January 1, 1922, but no composition will be accepted earlier 
than December 1, 1921. he poem for Class 2 must be 
submitted on or before September 1, 1921, but no manu- 
script will be received earlier than August 1, 1921. All 
manuscripts must be sent, charges prepaid, to American 
Music Committee, C. F. M. C., office of L. E. Behymer, 705 
Auditorium Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 


The Ithaca Conservatory of Music offers one hundred 
scholarships valued from $80 to $600 each to deserving ap- 
plicants from any State in the Union, and which will entitle 
them to instruction for the term of seventeen weeks begin- 
ning with the opening of the school year, September 19, 
1921, in any of the following departments: Voice, violin, 
piano, elocution, band instruments and public school music. 
Further information can be received from George C. Wil- 
liams, secretary-treasurer of the Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music, Ithaca, N. Y., before September 1. 

A department of musical composition, providing three 
scholarships, has been added to the American Academy in 
Rome. There will be one Prix de Rome winner in musical 
composition each year, the fellowship providing three years 
of residence and study in Rome, or two years in Rome and 
one year in Paris, for each scholarship. For further in- 
formation write to William Rutherford Mead, 101 Park 
avenue, New York City. 

Philip Berolzheimer,: city chamberlain, and Mrs. Berolz- 
heimer offer free organ scholarships at the Guilmant 
Organ School. Candidates must be eighteen years of age 
or over, and all applications be in by October 1. Further 
particulars can be secured through Dr. William C. Carl, 
Hotel Van Rensselaer, 17 East 11th street, New York City. 





goodly number who are now well known professionals, is 
returning to the French capital to resume his teaching 
there after October 1. 

He came here at the beginning of the war, teaching first 
in New York and afterwards in San Francisco, where he 
had notable success. His California classes are full and 
he has abundant material, but Paris, which has been his 
home for many years, calls him again. He will return 
there with a number of his San Francisco pupils accom- 
panying him. 

Mr. Swayne will leave San Francisco September 1, stop- 
ping several times on his way east to teach in the principal 
cities, and will sail from New York about September 22. . 
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Warford Ends Summer Session Here 


There was only a short period for conversation, as an- 
other pupil was about due, but the energetic and enthusiastic 
teacher of singing, Claude Warford, found time to say that 
his planned European trip had to be cancelled almost at the 
last minute, and that he was now going to Maine for six 
weeks’ complete rest and relaxation before the opening of 
the fall term. 

“Generally, as you know, | leave the metropolis in early 
June, but this summer course has been a delightful change, 


CLAUDE WARFORD, 


Teacher of singing. 


notwithstanding some warm days,” he said. “Many of the 
regular students have continued their work and the studio 
group has been augmented by pupils from the West and 
South who are preparing themselves for next season. 
“Concerts? Yes. Tilla Gemunder and Mary Davis will 
again give New York recitals, as will also Ralph Tomlinson, 
baritone. Marjorie Lauer, soprano, and Gertrude McDer- 
mitt, contralto, are also planning New York appearances. 
But (as the expected pupil arrives) I shall be able to tell 
you more in detail after my return in September. Just 
another word, though. During my absence several of the 
students will continue coaching under the direction of one 
of my assistants, Willard Sektberg.” X. 


S. Wesley Sears Vacationing 
S. Wesley Sears, organist and director of the choir at 
St. James’ Church, Philadelphia, Pa., is spending the sum- 


mer at Peterboro, N. H., and Atlantic City, N. J. 
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SECOND TRANS-CONTINENTAL TOUR 


OF THE 


Scotti Girand Opera Company 


ANTONIO SCOTTI 


General Director 


THE COMPANY 
(In Alphabetical Order) 


SOPRANOS 
OLGA CARRARA 
GERALDINE FARRAR (1) 
QUEENA MARIO 





MARY MELLISH 
ANGELES OTTEIN 
ANNA ROSELLE 











MARIE SUNDELIUS 
MEZZO-SOPRANOS 
ALICE GENTLE 
MYRTLE SCHAAF 
HENRIETTA WAKEFIELD 









TENORS 
MORGAN KINGSTON 
JOSE PALET 
GIORDANO PALTRINIERI 


ANGELO BADA 

MARIO CHAMLEE (2) 
CHARLES HACKETT (3) 
JOSEPH HISLOP 


BARITONES 


GREEK EVANS 

MARIO LAURENTI 
ANTONIO SCOTTI 
RICCARDO STRACCIARI 







BASSOS 


PAOLO ANANIAN 
LOUIS D’ANGELO 
GIOVANNI MARTINO 
ITALO PICCHI 

LEON ROTHIER 








CONDUCTORS 
FULGENZIO GUERRIERI GENNARO PAPI 


ASSISTANT CONDUCTORS 
WILFRID PELLETIER GIACOMO SPADONI 


STACE DIRECTOR 
ARMANDO AGNINI 
















STACE MANACER 
CARL BERGER 








LIBRARIAN 
LIONEL MAPLESON 


THE REPERTOIRE 
AIDA 
ZAZA 
PAGLIACCI 
L’ORACOLO 
RIGOLETTO 


CITIES TO BE VISITED 





CARMEN (In French) 

LA NAVARRAISE (In French) 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA 


TOSCA 

LA BOHEME 

MANON LESCAUT 
MADAMA BUTTERFLY 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR 













SEATTLE DENVER SAINT PAUL MONTREAL 
SAN FRANCISCO OMAHA MILWAUKEE WASHINGTON 
LOS ANGELES KANSAS CITY TOLEDO BALTIMORE 
SALT LAKE CITY DAVENPORT TORONTO 





GEORGES EYSSAUTIER 
SECRETARY 


C. F. STROHMENGER 
BUSINESS MANAGER 





BRADFORD MILLS 
BOOKING MANAGER 











(1) Will appear only in Seattle, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
(2) Will appear only in Seattle and San Francisco. 
(3) Will appear only in Seattle and San Francisco. 
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D’Alvarez Engaged for Chicago Opera 


Word has just come from Paris that Director Mary 
Garden has engaged Marguerite d’Alvarez as principal con- 
tralto of the Chicago Opera Association next season. She 
will sing eight performances in all—four in Chicago in No- 


MARGUERITE D'ALVAREZ, 
Contralto. 


vember and four in New York in late February. The most 
important role which will fall to her lot will be Dalila in 
the Saint-Saéns opera when she will sing opposite Lucien 
Muratore, who will be heard in the part of Samson for the 
first time here. Miss Garden announced before her depar- 
ture for Europe that she would open her Chicago season 
with “Samson et Delila,” and would make the revival of 
that work one of the outstanding features in the repertory, 
two such artists as Mme. d’Alvarez and Mr. 
Muratore in the title roles a performance of superlative 
merit should be assured 

It was as Dalila that the Peruvian contralto made her 
operatic debut in Rouen at the age of nineteen. She later 
sang it with Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera Company, and 
in the spring of 1914, when the opera was revived by the 
Boston Opera Company she and Ferrari-Fontana sang the 
principal parts Their united efforts gave the work a 
popularity which it had never had in Boston, and contrary 
to expectation it was sung around the entire schedule of 
subscription performances to audiences of such size that 
given 
which she may sing with 


and with 


additional presentations were 

Other roles in her repertory 
the Chicago Company include Amneris, Azucena, Orfeo and 
Laura in “Gioconda.” Miss Garden, it is said, was anxious 
to secure Mme. d'Alvarez for a greater number of per- 
formances, but this was out of the question on account 
of the many concert engagements for which she was already 
booked, and in order to make the operatic appearances 
possible it has been necessary for her manager, Daniel 
Mayer, to curtail her English season, which had been 
planned to continue until November 15, and also postpone 
1922-23 her first tour of the Pacific 
1922. 


season of 
iously announced for February, 


until the 
Coast prev 


Winifred Byrd to Give Benefit Concert 


Winifred Byrd, who is summering on the fashionable 


Jersey coast, will give a benefit concert for St. Uriel’s 
Church, Sea Girt, N. J., Sunday evening, August 14, in the 
grand ballroom of the Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake, N. J., 
which is one of the largest and most exclusive hotels there- 
abouts. Spring. Lake has a very big summer colony of 
society notables and a large audience is expected. Miss 
Byrd will be assisted by Mary Wells, soprano. This con- 
cert is looked forward to as one of the most interesting 
events of the season on the Jersey coast. Mrs. Edward I, 


WANTED 


Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and Bass for high-class sing- 
ing acts in vaudeville. Three acts now preparing for next 
season. Also an opportunity for one or two ambitious 
amateurs who will be trained and placed. Cerxii-Arricut, 
2104 Broadway (at 73rd street), New York. 
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Edwards, wife of the Governor of New Jersey, heads the 
list of patronesses, which contains names of women promi- 
nent in New York, Washington and Philadelphia society 
Included in the list are Mrs. Alexis I. Dupont, Mrs. W. 
Roebling, Mrs. Leonard Hill, Mrs. A. B. Wendell, Mrs. I. 
Huffman, Mrs. M. Kellogg, ‘Mrs. William McKeson, Mrs. 
B. Spencer, Mrs, A. Gillespie and Mrs. E. A. Faulkes. 


Patricolo to Form Concert Company 


Angelo Patricolo, Italian-American pianist, has been 
heard in New York City and vicinity in public and private 
concerts for many years, and during the past four seasons 
his activities have been largely under the auspices of the 
Board of Education of the city of New York, having ap- 
peared before audiences totalling 200,000. 

During the season 1905-06 Mr. Patricolo appeared as 
soloist in a transcontinental tour with Mme. Nordica. He 


ANGELO PATRICOLO, 


Italian-American pianist, 


was — at a concert with Louise Homer at Ocean Grove, 
N. J., on July 24, 1909, on which occasion his virtuosity 
won ph approval of an audience of over 8,000. During the 
season 1920-21 he gave recitals at forty-five different high 
schools in New York City and vicinity. 

The Steubenville (Ohio) Gazette of March 4, 1921, 
speaks as follows of Mr. Patricolo’s performance: “A large 
and enthusiastic audience enjoyed the recital at Wells High 
School Auditorium on Thursday night, held under the 
auspices of the Musical Muse Club at the high school. 
Angelo Patricolo, the artist presented at this recital, proved 
to be all and even more than had been expected, and de- 
lighted the large audience with his wonderful technic and 
interpretative qualities.” 

In addition to his work for the coming season under the 
auspices of the Board of Education of the city of New 
York, Mr. Patricolo plans to form a concert company which 
he expects to take from coast to coast. 

Mr. Patricolo, who has won the gold medal at the Royal 
Conservatory of Palermo, Italy, is a brilliant pianist, pos- 
sessing remarkable technic coupled with interpretative in- 
telligence and musicianship. He had the distinction of 
having been selected by Carlos Gomez, the late Brazilian 
composer, to appear as soloist at the World’s Fair, Chicago, 
in 1893, where he played on both the Italian and Brazilian 
days. 

His repertory is very large and comprises works of the 
old classics as well as the romantic and modern schools. 


Frederick Stock in New York 


Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, was in New York last week, looking for a 
clarinet player to take the place of J. Scheuer, who died 
after many years’ service in the orchestra. While here he 
was in conference with Frederick Wessels, the orchestra 
manager, who has a summer home in Connecticut. 


Lionel Levinson-Sinclair for Louisville 
The Louisville Conservatory of Music has engaged 
Lionel Levinson- Sinclair for its piano department and he 
will leave New York in a few weeks to take up his new 
duties in the musically progressive Kentucky city, 
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Sundelius Enhances Her Chicago Popularity 


Marie Sundelius;who is to be numbered among the fa- 
vorite singers at the Metropolitan, is rapidly acquiring a 
like position with Chicago audiences on account of her 
many successful appearances at Ravinia Park in various 
leading roles. The latest of these to attract attention was 
her Juliet in a charming revival of Gounod’s work founded 
on Shakespeare’s masterpiece. According to Herman De- 
vries, of the Evening’ American, she “sang well and shared 
the applause with Romeo ;’ ’ Maurice Rosenfeld, of the Daily 
News, not only commented on her admirable singing, but 
likewise remarked what a lovely picture she made; Hen- 
riette Weber, in the Journal of Commerce, summed up her 
appearance as follows: “She accomplished much that was 
fine in the entire impersonation,” and Charles Collins, in 
the Evening Post, possibly came nearest to describing her 
performance in a single sentence: “Marie Sundelius en- 
haneed her popularity with a charming Juliet?’ 

This week Mme. Sundelius will appear as one of the fea- 
tured soloists along with Paul Althouse at the Asheville 
Festival ; after that she hopes to be able to get two or three 
weeks at fier camp in Maine for rest and recreation before 
starting out on a concert tour, prior to the opening of the 
Metropolitan season, that will take her as far as the Pacific 
Coast. While in the Northwest, among other appearances 
she will appear in six joint recitals with Zerola, the tenor 
of the phenomenal top notes, who is well known to New 
York opera goers. 


Boris Levenson Arrives in America 


Boris Levenson, Russian composer and pupil of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, and — the Petrograd Academy of 
Music, arrived on the S.S. Aquitania, of the Cunard Line, 
on July 23. He intends to locate permanently in New 
York. His “Valse Triste” and “Dance Orientale,” both 
dedicated to Anna Pavlowa, will be featured by the cele- 
brated danseuse at her forthcoming American appearances. 
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VLADINIR ROSING 


The Celebrated Russian Tenor in First American Tour Beginning 


November, 1921 
HAS GIVEN 100 RECITALS IN LONDON 


Rosing is the only singer who has ever given a recital alone in Albert Hall, (London) which holds 10,000 
people, no one believed that any artist could hold an audience in a long recital and carry atmosphere to every song 
even of the most intimate character in such a vast place. THE HOUSE WAS FULL. 
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“Rosing recitals are like meetings of the only true believers * * * * * * he carried all before him * * * * 
his Pianissimo phrasing to be envied.”—Morning Post, London, England. 
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“Rosing surprised us, touched us, thrilled us. No Irishman to-day could render the Irish Famine song with such 
emotion.” —Dublin, Ireland. 











ML 


TUUULAAUAALI VAAL EHATI 


“There is surely no finer living interpreter of Russian music than Mr. Vladimir Rosing.” 
—Daily Telegraph, London, England. 
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fessor Bigelow to music of Mozart, also occupied a prom- 
inent place on the program. 


I 
! ACROSS THE COUNTRY | “Amherst Mile Stones,” a centennial pageant, was pre- 





sented June 21 by townspeople, college students, and fac- 
ulty members to the number of one hundred persons. The 
Akron, Ohio, July 2, 1921.—Akron’s Music League Work was written and managed by Joseph L. Smith, with 
Ope It yc it] $10,000 deficit the assistance of Everett Glass, and depicts in pantomime 
VES. GESSOTVOG Pele om) Wet evs ~e the history of the college in many of its phases from the 
Pupils of Marie Arend pleased in a song recital and 
y ~ ‘ore time the Indians occupied its site down to the present day. 
neratic concert given June 29 in Marvin Parish house | 
| : ie : n this pageant especially noted work was achieved by 
Among those participating in the program were Lillian the sinners wader Prafeesee.Mianioe’s ditection 
Korey, Dagmar Hansen-Nestor, Ray Reynolds, Helen 8g . ’ 
wkrell. Betty Watters Holliday, and Mildred Illenberge Berkeley, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”’) 
¢ piano’ pupils o oO arp ‘ -" heir : 
The piano’ pupils « fi 1S Harper appeared in thet Boston, Mass.--(See letter on another page.) 
ummual recital June 28 Those appearing were Elinor 
Hoop Martha Brooker, Lois Nichols, George Myers, Canton, Ohio, July 2, 1921.—A small but attentive 
Margaret Reed, Leora Donaldson, Elaine Stall, Marjorie audience greeted the Goodyear Male Chorus of Akron in 
Reichard, Jean Harper, Mary Patterson, Emogene Dyson, the Auditorium, June 23. There are forty voices in the 
Robert Brown, James Martin, Donald Davis, Alam Miller, chorus, and the work showed that they have been well 
Katherine Teeple, Elizabeth Decker, and Betty Davis and carefully drilled by the director, L. H. Gladwyn. The 
Lulu Witherup presented her pupils in a piano recital at soloists (O. P. Krider, tenor; William Peifer, violin; 
er home, June 23. Those taking part were Irene Bru- L. H. Gladwyn, baritone, and E. H. Stock, basso) all 
harke Ruth Dorm. Robert De Vore, Beulah Eshelman, pleased with their selections. 
Edna Etling, Harold Etling, Ester Hallaner, Ruth Halla- An afternoon musicale was given June 25 by Mrs. F. L. 
ne McCay, Hazel McCorey, Gwendolyn Noel, Ar Huessmann, assisted by Alice Rohrbaugh, at the Huess- 
old Schubert, Helen Sanders, Elizabeth Suloff, Rosa mann residence, by her piano pupils and their guests. The 
rea, Margaret Watters, Celina Wagner, Carl Waxman, program included numbers played by Mary Patrick, Helen 
tis Wazman. Miss Wilmington gave a number of Hess, Dorothy Day, Helen Thomas, Margaret Rogers, 
ng readings and Elizabeth Eberman. 
reciative audience greeted the thirty pupils of The Canton Singers’ Club won the first prize, a loving 


An app “ ’ 
irwinia Choate Pinner in recital June 25. Gregory Zwi cup, June 29, when it sang at the national convention of 


, ky iolinist, and Katherine Bruot, piano accompanist, the Kiwanis Club at Cleveland. Huntington, W. Va., was 
assisted in a pleasing manner second, and Worcester, Mass., third. _ The club represent- 
Faith Black, Florence Altman, Chester Zohn, and Mason ing Canton was the smallest, consisting of only a dozen 
Gower contributed greatly to the success of the program, men. Nellie Jacoby was the accompanist. 
A piano recital was given Saturday afternoon in the 
, home of L. V. Busche by a number of pupils of{Dorothy 
Amherst, Mass., July 1, 1921.-On June 19, which Bacon. of Mansheld, 
was Baccalaureate Sunday at Amherst Morey gPrengek = The Canton Choral Society held a meeting recently, at 
a centennial concert in which participates Pee - which about twenty persons were present. A temporary 
chorus and Sch estra, twelve voices ere ‘ ht | organization was formed, with David P. Reece as chair- 
CH, Springhetd, one hundred en as Sontie | O. man and Harvey Price as secretary. The committees 
School, and thirty players from t Ke ve i Sad t were appointed. It is hoped that the movement will have 
S — — we yg a hal Walter B endl the backing of the entire musical community of Canton, 
ond Ge ore H Bovaion, with A. Laura Kidder at the The pupils of Loraine Adams gave a piano recital June 
piano. The program consisted of selections from Haydn's 23. Those taking part in the program included Emma 
The Seasons,” Hadley’s “The New Earth,” and “The Kaufman, Deweese Harris, Dorothy Smith, Lola Burke, 
Brown Heather.” by Busch The Centennial Hymn, in Eleanor Camp, Marjorie Sterling, Thelma Dickey, Lucile 
which wo b *, Genung had been adapted by Pro Shatzer, Nore Herschberger, Eugene Hannum, Virginia 
Hanlon, Desda Spencer, Nathalia Spencer, Esther Vogel, 

Mildred Snyder, Neva Buck, Margaret Muckley, Fay 


Essig, Mellanie Schneider, Jeanette Hisson, Sarah Oberlin, 
William Harris, Eunice Petrini, Naomi Krile, Margaret 
Beck, Louise Schlaupitz, Kathryn Kelly, Margaret Char- 
ton, and Mrs, Adams. 
Mary Fornes, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George Fornes, 
Lamperti's Method of Voice Production who is studying voice at the Chicago Music College, has 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios received a first prize scholarship of $300 in competition 


in the vocal department of the school, Mr. Fornes re- 
1426 BROADWAY, N. Y. Tel. 1274 Bryant = ceived a congratulatory letter from Felix Borowski, pres- 
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ident of the college, who spoke in highest praise of Miss 
Fornes’ work. 

Chicago, Ill—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Fort Worth, Tex.-—(See letter on another page.) 

Frankfort, Ind., July 8, 1921.—School music is rap- 
idly becoming community music under the leadership of 
Inez Nixon, supervisor of music in the Frankfort (Ind.) 
public schools, Miss Nixon is assisted by Pauline Van 
Sickle, in charge of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grade 
music, and by Grace Cochran and Marie Vanderburg, 
teac hers in the first and second wards, who give much of 
their time to the teaching of music. 

With the closing of the school year, Miss Nixon and 
assistants, aided ‘by the teachers of the various wards, 
staged a_ festival of music, continuing through three eve- 
nings. The participants were pupils from all the grades 
and from the high school. The festival was presented in 
Central School auditorium. About 350 children took part 
in the first night’s performance. These were the primary 
grades. The training was given in the various wards, the 
groups finally brought together for a thorough rehearsal 
previous to the public appearance. The numbers consisted 
of songs of the Jessie Gaynor type. A group of boys sang 
“A Little Dutch Garden.” The children gave an operetta 
also, various groups moving through figures similar to the 
folk dances which are featured through the year in the 
Frankfort schools. All were in gay attire and presented 
a pleasing sight. The second night’s performance con- 
sisted. of a cantata by Miss Van Sickle’s grades. The 
title was “The Carpenter and the Walrus.” The general 
and girls’ chorus sang several numbers. The orchestra 
of the grades, composed of about fourteen members, 
played. The third evening’s program was given by the 
high school. The first half consisted of music by the 
high school orchestra, which is known as one of the best 
of its type in the state, numbering probably thirty-five 
members. Groups known as the general glee club, the 
boys’ chorus, and girls’ chorus sang several numbers. The 
pupils also staged a cantata, with orchestra, piano, and 
organ accompaniments. In March Miss Van Sickle gave 
a musical playlet known as “Twilight Alley,” the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades taking a part. The high school 
groups furnished the music for commencement, the great 
chorus singing from a rear balcony to the accompaniment 
of the orchestra. 

The Frankfort Matinee Musicale will sponsor a junior 
organization of like character through the coming year. 
The members will be from the high school. 

Greensboro, N. C., July 27, 1921.—James Price, the 
‘New York tenor and teacher, is conducting a master class 
in Greensboro as well as doing concert work here. In 
addition to his other engagements, he is also tenor soloist 
at the First Presbyterian Church of this city. Louis 
Sayre, organist of Augusta Ga., has arrived to give a 
series of concerts. Mr. Sayre is the founder of the 
Augusta Community Orchestra, one of the largest or- 
ganizations of its kind in the south. 

George Scott-Hunter gave the final concert of his an- 
nual summer series at the North Carolina College for 
Women on July 26, He was at his best on this occasion, 
and was vociferously applauded by a large audience of his 
admirers. He was ably assisted by Benjamin Bates, tenor, 
and Paul Givler, cellist. 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Sacramento, Cal., July 1, 1921.—The annual “Jinks” of 
the Martine musical students was given on June 21 at the 
Unitarian Hall, The program was of a humorous nature 
and given in costume. 

Thursday evening, June 16, and Saturday afternoon, 
June 18, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Marvin presented a num- 
ber of their senior and junior pupils in a piano and violin 
recital. 

Pupils of the Pease studios gave three interesting recitals 
recently. 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Syracuse, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 


Rumsey Has Excellent Sense of Color 
Accompanying are several salient paragraphs from press 
notices to the credit of Ellen Rumsey, contralto: 


Ellen Rumsey is an American artist, with a beautiful contralto 
voice of excellent timbre and a clear conception of her songs. 
Easton Express, 


She has an excellent sense of color and at no tim* overplays 
the timbre of her resonant lower register.—Cincinnati Post. 


Miss Rumsey is perfectly at home in florid arias, in the typical 
folk songs and in the quaint negro lullaby numbers, as well as the 
short encore pieces written in lighter vein.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Cantor Rosenblatt a Busy Artist 


There are practically no formal seasons for Josef Rosen- 
blatt, the celebrated tenor cantor. The little singer with 
the big voice is kept just as busy filling engagements 
during the summer as he is during the winter months. 
Since May he has given concerts in Brooklyn, Ocean 
Grove, Far Rockaway, and at a number of the Catskill 
Mountain resorts. However, Cantor Rosenblatt will have 
something of a vacation during the month of August, as 
he is scheduled for only three concert appearances during 
that time. 

Victor Harris Pupils Giv Give Hour of Music 


An hour of music for the benefit of the Music School 
Settlement House in New York was given at East Hamp- 
ton, N. Y., on July 30, and a large sum was netted for this 
worthy cause. The program was furnished by two pupils 
of Victor Harris—Mrs. Stephen J, Leonard and Mrs. David 
Helier—both of whom displayed excellent voices, well 
trained. 
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With the McCormacks at Their Summer Home, Noroton, Conn. 
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(1) Mr. and Mrs. John McCormack on the porch of their beautiful home. (2) Not forgetting the fourlegged member of the household. (3) McCormack and 

his little adopted son, Kevin Foley McCormack, whose mother and father were both drowned, the latter being a brother of Mrs. McCormack. The singer 

is providing for the other nine children, but Kevin he legally adopted. (4) The McCormack mansion situated on his estate, “Rocklea,” on Long Neck Point, 

and one of the show places of the Connecticut shore. (5) Cyril McCormack, another important member of the family and “a chip of the old block.” .(6) Gwen- 

dolyn McCormack, the singer’s attractive young daughter in a fancy dress costume. (7) Even though he is “hoe in hand” we wonder if the tenor is really 

responsible for the beauty of his gardens? (8) At the wheel of his car ready for a spin. (9) Golf now and then occupies the tenor’s time and here he is shown 
trying to make a “one in the cup” drive. 
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rhose who prate about Caruso’s successor seem 
to forget that he never even had a predecessor. 

sinstihdaldesatins 

The widow of Amilcare Ponchielli, composer of 
“Gioconda,” died recently at Vercelli, Italy, at the 
age of seventy-six years. Her maiden name was 
Teresa Brambilla. 

-_ - Qe 

A great many people are not aware that Paris has 
its Roman ruins as well as Rome itself. Not far 
from the Pantheon there exists the remains of a 
Roman arena and the city council has just granted 
to M. Gemier permission to give operatic or dramatic 
performances there for the next nine years. 

—~o——— 

Judge Frederick Cabot, the eminent judicial head 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, is in Europe, 
looking over possible candidates for a successor to 
Pierre Monteux, whose contract expires after next 
season and will hardly be renewed. Among those 
whom the learned jurist has interviewed is Sergei 
Koussewitzky, He might go farther and fare worse, 
as the old saying has it. One wonders if the judge 
ever pauses to reflect that it was he himself who 
was instrumental in selecting Monteux. 

Bsa lite 

Congratulations to San Francisco! Now comes 
the announcement that Ward-Stephens will shortly 
leave New York for that golden city where he will 
give instruction in the various branches of the art 
of singing to a limited number of pupils. Were 
Ward-Stephens not so well known as a teacher of 
irlistic singing, his standing as one of America’s 
foremost composers would alone put him in good 
standing with music lovers all over the country, 
his is an excellent opportunity for singers of the 
West, particularly of California, 

a Sn 

A Paris correspondent of the New York Herald 
(August 7) makes the (to him) amazing discovery 
that Liszt was responsible for the writing, premiére 
and consequent popularity of Saint-Saéns’ “Samson 
and Delilah” in operatic form (it had been an ora- 
torio at first), The Herald man tells the world 
nothing new, but mayhap he should be informed that 
Liszt also was responsible for the premiéres of 
operas by Wagner, Berlioz, Cornelius, etc., and 
other dozens of other important works by known 
and unknown composers of all nationalities. That 
is only one of Liszt’s lines of activity in helping his 
colleagues, another one being his generous emptying 
of his purse in their behalf when he was not writing 
letters of introduction for them to publishers or 
urging managers and orchestras to produce their 
creations. It is well to bear those facts in mind 
whenever some puny and sour livered critic casts 
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aspersions upon Liszt’s greatness and tries to make 
modern musi¢ lovers believe that the great Hun- 
garian master was merely an applause seeking piano 
virtuoso who wrote some tawdry rhapsodies and for 
the rest was insincere and charlatanistic in his atti- 
tude toward musical art. 

as 

Word comes that the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra will not be disbanded ; that the disagreement 
which has existed for several months between the 
orchestra directors and the union has been arranged 
to the satisfaction of all. Fine news! What a 
shame it would have been to have destroyed such 
a monument to the community spirit and pride of 
Minneapolis and the musical talent of Emil Ober- 
hoffer ! 

oe 

In London, operaless this summer, they have just 
formed the British National Opera Company which 
is to run on a cooperative basis. Managers, prin- 
cipals, chorus and orchestra will divide the profits, 
if any. This is a splendid scheme—when there are 
profits. It was tried out quite extensively in Italy 
about three years ago with success in. one place 
and failure in another. The London venture seems 
to have a chance of success since there are some 
singers of standing in the company and its musical 
management will be in the hands of Percy Pitt, long 
associated with Covent Garden, 

— --@-— 

Championship for the tenors that do not sing ap- 
pears to be held at this time by Benjamino Gigli. 
Were it not for the ever-ready Crimi, ready to 
spring in and save the situation, the Metropolitan 
repertory would have gone on the rocks many times 
last season, owing to the delicate condition of the 
rotund little tenor. This summer Gigli went to 
South America for Walter Mocchi, but is said to 
have gotten as far as the stage only for one appear- 
ance, owing to some new delicacy or other. It seems 
that an impresario would do well to take out foul 
weather insurance on this particular bird—song- 
bird, of course. 

Qe 

It is the custom of Le Courrier Musical (Paris) 
to have the concerts of the week written up in a 
series of short paragraphs, each one signed by a 
well known name. Among those who contribute 
to this column is the sensational young modernist, 
Darius Milhaud, one of the “Six.” The daring 
originality of his method is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing: “28 et 29 Mai.—Festival Wagner. A BAS 
WAGNER. Darius Milhaud.” (May 28 and 29 
Wagner Festival. Down with Wagner.) On an- 
other page the same critic receives Stravinsky’s 
Piano-Rag-Music with unqualified praise. What 
more need be said! 

Oe 

The French company which was engaged for a 
season at the Municipal Opera House of Lima, 
Peru, in connection with the celebration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the independence of Peru, 
never even got started away from France. The 
promised funds to pay for the voyage and insure 
the advances called for by the contracts never 
reached Paris. The departure of the company, 
originally scheduled for June 10, was postponed 
five times and finally abandoned. The troupe was to 
have numbered 115 persons, including such well 
known names among the principals as Vigneau and 
Couzinou, the latter of whom had a brief career at 
the Metropolitan. Those artists who refused en- 
gagements at home to accept one for Lima have at 
least the satisfaction of knowing that it is better to 
be stranded at home than in a foreign country. 

a Sen 

“Speculation is rife as to Caruso’s successor,” 
says a daily paper. That is not true. There is no 
speculation as to Caruso’s successor, for every ordi- 
narily intelligent person understands that no one 
could succeed Caruso on the instant and at this 
time. Aside from the fact that the “second Caruso” 
would have to have a voice as phenomenal as 
Caruso’s he also would have to possess the latter’s 
rare taste, depth of feeling, histrionic ability, stylis- 
tic mastery, and long years 6f experience—to say 
nothing of the faculty for making hiniself interest- 
ing as a personality and popular as a man. Caruso’s 
successor? There will e none, even though some 
tenor again is bound to become a great and perhaps 
universal favorite as the years roll on. However, 
De Reszke was not Campanini’s “successor,” and 
Caruso was not De Reszke’s “successor.” Each new 
aspirant for the crown of premier tenor stands on 
his own merits and must acquire and conquer his 
followers with his own and individual vocal and 
artistic gifts, etism, psychological force and 
power of per ity. 
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ENRICO CARUSO 
Naples, 1873-1921 
(From the Evening Sun, August 5, 1921.) 

I dreamed that all the singing folk of earth 

And birds, whose lyric lights the leaves of trees, 

And sprays of grass that croon before the breeze, 
And all high singers of renown and worth 
Came once together without song or mirth. 

The bravest throat in all the host of these 

Could shape no strain. The blossoming stars and 

seas 

Forbore to sing that day of Music’s dearth. 


“What loss, incalculable, drear and bleak, 
Could hush these voices?” in my dream I cried, 
And heard for answer my own heartbeats throb- 

bing. 

Gray silence swept about me like a tide: 

There was no tongue in Music’s land could speak— 
No sound in Music’s world save sound of sobbing. 

Lupton WILKINSON. 





Society Note: Monsieur L. Isidore Tellegen is 
spending the month of August between Long Beach 
and the Ritz, traveling light, his wardrobe having 
been sent to cold storage—not by himself, 


Paris opera accepted for performance a new one 
act opera by Reynaldo Hahn, “Le Colombe de Boud- 
dha” (“The Dove of Buddha”), which had its pre- 
miére last season at Cannes. 


a 
For once the members of the “I Told You So” 
club are batting 100 per cent. strong. When Our 
Geraldine got married, everybody except herself felt 
sure that she was making a mistake and now she 
feels sure too, so the vote is unanimous. Perhaps, 
should she make another venture later on, she might 
take one of her fellow countrymen. When she got 
ready to divorce him, she would probably find she 
would be allowed to do so without his trying to beat 
her to it. It is just one of those quixotic things that 
American husbands do, as a rule-—allow their wives 
to get the divorce, even in cases where the wives 
themselves are to blame. 
scat rptemneen 
France seems to be a little stingy just now with 
the money it is devoting to art—especially to music. 
Director Rouché, of the Paris Opera, is running 
so far behind and has so much trouble in getting 
money out of congress to make up for his deficit, 
that he has decided to rent the auditorium of the 
Opera for daily moving picture performances froin” 
5 to 7 p. m., the regular opera performances not 
beginning until 9 in Paris. One French paper sug- 
gests that they let down a drop in No. 1 at the end 
of the moving picture exhibition and put on a vaude- 
ville show while the operatic scenes. are being set, 
so that the transition from movies to opera will not 
be so abrupt. ; ; 
a 
Hugo Riesenfeld, director of three of New York’s 
largest motion picture theaters, is said to have re- 
marked concerning the absence of orchestras from 
his and other New York houses: “I don’t think 
there will be any strike after the next few days.” 
By this cryptic utterance does. Mr. Riesenfeld mean 
to imply that the orchestras will be done away with 
permanently or that some settlement will be reached, 
so that the men may return? One hears that the 
managers will be ready to take the men back at 
present salaries if they can be guaranteed in some 
way that there will be no further trouble with a dic- 
tatorial union controlled by irresponsible .leaders. 
Such a settlement would be welcome. The good 
moving picture theater orchestras have without 
doubt done more to spread a knowledge of and 
hiking for good music among the masses than any 
other one agency. 


How prophetic in the light of after events was 
the Musicat Courter’s editorial paragraph anent 
Caruso in the issue of July 7: “Evidently there are 
some persons, arriving back from Italy, who are 
getting a little publicity for themselves by relating 
‘what Caruso said to me’ in regard to his voice and 
his chances of singing again. The utterance and 
publication of such statements are in as bad taste 
as was that officially attributed to Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
before he left, to the effect that Caruso will ‘doubt- 
less return to the Metropolitan next season in his 
old form! .Mr. Gatti, in making this statement, had 
as little basis for it as those who now say that 
Caruso will never sing again. Time alone will an- 
swer the question as to whether or not his glorious 
powers are to continue, and it is decorous in the 
meanwhile to wait quietly until some official state- 
ment is made by Caruso himself or his physicians.” 
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VARIATIONETTES 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


A smug gentleman writing to the London Sunday 
Times, gives his opinion to the effect that “Stravin- 
sky and Prokoviev may perhaps best be described 
as the Lenin and Trotzky of music. They produce 
chaos, and profess to have discovered a new world.” 
Whatever the world in which Stravinsky and Pro- 
koviev move tonally, at least it does not stand still 
like that in which the Times correspondent and 
others who resemble him find a satisfied existence. 


Some day we shall steal an idea from Sinclair 
Lewis and write a book called “Musical Main 
Street.” 

Reeme 

Nor will it be necessary to go very far away from 
London, Paris and New York, in order to obtain 
the necessary characters a6 Soa material. 


Life, the comic paper, never was comicaler than 
last week when it rhymed “Miserere” with ‘“Tip- 
perary.” 

eRe 

Most of the writers of Caruso obituaries seemed 
to think that the only way to begin their articles was 
to say, “The glorious voice is stilled forever.” One 
of the few penmen with a, different thought was 
Gilbert Gabriel, of the Sun, who headed his screed, 
“La Comedia est finita” (the comedy is finished) 
from “Pagliacci,” not to mention several other 
places. 

eee 

Almost every paper we pick up seems to have it 
in for the U. S. A. musically. Here is the Boston 
Transcript quoting in its entirety a very able ad- 
dress made at Harvard recently by Frank E. Gaebe- 
lein, a graduating student there, and a piano pupil 
in New York of Louis Stillman. Young Mr. 
Gaebelein’s subject was “In Behalf of Music,” and 
he starts his remarks by pointing out how very little 
the average college man knows about the tonal sub- 
ject even though he is supposed to have a working 
knowledge of the liberal arts and the fine arts. As 
a matter of fact, said the speaker, it is unfortunate 
but true that appreciation of the fine arts is limited 
almost entirely to their practitioners, while profes- 
sionals in other fields and business men remain in 
blissful ignorance of that form of culture repre- 
sented by a knowledge of music. Every college 
graduate would be offended, according to Mr. 
Gaebelein, if you doubted his ability to tell you the 
difference between the writings of Dante and Poe. 
Ask him, however, to explain the difference be- 
tween the works of Palestrina and Chopin and “if 
he knows anything at all about what was asked him, 
he will answer proudly; he will be proud of know- 
ing a fundamental in the history of a supremely 
great art. The chances are, however, that he will 
reply somewhat in this manner: ‘I am not very well 
versed in the intricacies of “classical” music. Of 
course, I enjoy it.’ Then he will smile and will be, 
perhaps, secretly pleased at his little phrase ‘the in- 
tricacies of classical music.’ Or he may become 
facetious at the expense of ‘classical’ music when 
compared with ‘popular’ music. Of his colossal ig- 
norance of a noble art, he will be almost unconscious 
and utterly unashamed. Such is, among our edu- 
cated people, the usual attitude towards musical 
knowledge.” Very correctly Mr. Gaebelein makes 
the plea that the literature. of music contains as 
great a measure of nobility and high beauty as the 
poems, dramas, or novels of Chaucer, Euripedes, 
or Balzac. And all this beauty belongs as much to 
education and to culture as poetry does. WB 
Bach is as spiritual as Milton; Beethoven has all the 
higher reality of Shakespeare. A clever Gaebelein 
argument is to the effect that music differs from 
literature in that total ignorance of its medium does 
not prohibit enjoyment. A man must know how to 
read English in order to enjoy Spenser’s poetry; he 
need not read music in order to enjoy Chopin. This, 
however is but partial enjoyment ; “those who know 
precisely what Chopin meant to do in his polonaises, 
mazurkas, or etudes, and who are sensible of the 
great services he rendered to piano technic, appre- 
ciate his music far more than those who listen un- 
knowingly. And how much pleasure does a work 
like the Bach ‘Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue’ give 
to the trained hearer! It is a composition of the 
greatest permanence and loveliness. Because Bach 
wrote it in the contrapuntal style, only a handful 
appreciate its beauties. Yet the fugue in music is 
scarcely a more technical and restrained form than 
the sonnet in poetry:” 

ere 
The remedy, suggests Mr. Gaebelein, is that col- 


leges and universities give music a higher educa- 

tional standing in the curriculum and not put it on 

a par with the courses in short-story writing and 

military tactics, as is done now at nearly all the 

large seats of learning except Yale and Harvard. 
RRR 


Mr. Gaebelein might be interested to learn that 
the Government intends to concentrate “on speeding 
up our post-war ordnance development.” As usual 
the symphonic development of our land may go 
hang or else take care of itself, so far as our learned 
Cabinet, Senators ae Congressmen are concerned. 

n ®R 


Professor Davison, of Harvard, calls America 
“not an essentially musical nation.” Maybe not, but 
we are great on hydraulic cranes, depth bombs, 
comic supplements, open plumbing, sarsaparilla, 
steam shoveling, municipal graft, safety razors and 
oysters on the half shell. 

ReRme 

Someone or other, writing in the Literary Review 
of the New York Evening Post (July 30) calls 
contemporary American magazine literature “a 
syncopated tune, played on a cash register, by 
shrewd but mediocre minds.” The same writer 
analyzes the product as “sex, sensationalism, senti- 
mentality, ‘up to the minute’ stuff.” The readers 
have fed to them “constantly everything that appeals 
to their worst tastes, to their cheapest desires, to 
their weakest (if unanalyzed) emotions. They gob- 
ble this pap, and the editors wax proud that they 
‘know human nature.’ For it works out in dollars 
and cents, you see. It works out in dollars and 
cents. Is not that, after all, the highest standard?” 

eRe 


J. E. Lebkowitz very kindly offers to contribute 
to our summer library, “The Fur Trade of Amer- 
ica,” by Agnes C. Laut; “The Marketing of Whole 
Milk,” by H. E. Erdmann; “A Handbook of Lab- 
oratory Glass-Blowing,” by Bernard D. Bolas, and 
“Anthralene and Anthraquinone,” by E. de Barry 
Barnett. Send on the last named at once, Mr. Leb- 
kowitz, it sounds wicked. 

Rene 

We often wonder why Mozart chose the story 
of Don Juan for operatic illustration. Mozart was 
many things wonderful but least of all a delineator 
of passion or sensuality in his music. Richard 
Strauss should have amplified his symphonic poem 
“Don Juan” into an opera, based on Echegaray’s 
drama of that name, let us say. 

eee 

Geraldine Farrar seems to have found a rift in 
the Lou T, as one of our staff members expressed 
it impishly. 

= ee & 

Arthur B. Baer cries for the abolition of jazz 
bands, and desires “real music—no more pots and 
pans orchestras.” He says that the dance orches- 
tras now in vogue sound “like a china shop in a 
bull. Music isn’t composed any more. It’s col- 
lected like empty tomato cans.” 

ere 

Writers love to make public lists of what they 
like and do not like. The latest one is by Editor 
Menken, of the Smart Set, and covers almost a 
page of his antipathies. Among them are poems 
entitled “Nocturne,” D. W. Griffith’s fulsome testi- 
monials to himself, men who say that So-and-So’s 
home-made beer is in every respect the equal of 
Franziskanerbrau, the nudes in La Vie Parisienne, 
the liars who tell how cheaply one can get a bottle 
of vintage champagne in Paris these days, and 
Viennese operettas the leading waltz of which in 
the New York production is composed by Moe 
Wasserberg, of Blum, Wasserberg & Blub, the local 
music publishers. 

Ree 

At the conclusion of the Godowsky Master Class, 
in Chicago recently that pedagogue was presented 
with an emblematic token by his pupils, and at the 
final session, when the gift was made, Harry Bruns- 
wick Loeb recited these lines, of his own composi- 
tion: 

Beloved master, I’ve been asked to say 

A farewell word on this, our parting day; 
But why they chose me I can’t understand, 
For I’ve so little art at my command. 

I have not learned the speaker’s clever ways 
Of shaping words into a pithy phrase, 

Nor do I own the orator’s fine wit 

To aim a sentence where ‘twill surely hit: 
How, then, could I with tongue so weak impart 
The depth of feeling of this class’ heart? 
How could I voice, however hard I strove, 
Its high regard, its gratitude, its love 

For thee, great wielder of a godly pen, 
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Great Piano-King, great man among great men? 
Alas, my best attempts, would be but vain, 

And yet, you know what I cannot explain: 

Big souls like yours need not the spoken word— 
You hear heart throbs by lesser souls unheard. 


And so, at parting, take this little thought, 

A simple gift, but with our blessings fraught. 

You know our feelings, fancy, then, that now 

We place a wreath in rev’rence on your brow, 

A wreath designed by holy hands above, 

Made of thanksgiving and entwined with love. 
eS ag '@ 


Tony, the bootblack who comes to this office, 
soliloquized while he polished: “Well, IL see Mr. 
Caruso he’s dead. Some honors they pay him, the 
whole world, It’s wonderful. The King of Italy, 
he gives his private church for Mr. Caruso’s funeral. 
That’s never done in Italy for private person, like 
Mr. Caruso. It’s a great honor for a singer. Well, 
its wonderful. There was never no one like Mr. 
Caruso (Tony’s eyes filled with tears). Well, we 
all got to go some time, even the great ones like 
Mr. Caruso.” 

nme 


The attached letter is interesting and valuable 
inasmuch as its writer, Dr. Sauchelli, a chiropractor 
of note, did make the diagnosis and prophecy he 
speaks of: 

New York, 2025 Broadway, ' 

August 3, 1921.5 

Dear Sir—We are all grieved, of course, to hear of the 
death of the great Caruso. | am greatly so, for I feel there 
is no question that he would have been alive today if he had 
been given the benefit of chiropractic. 

As a matter of fact, I predicted his death on February 19, 
when I gave an interview to the newspapers saying in sub- 
stance that unless steps were taken to remove the cause of 
his trouble, and unless the bones of his spine were ad 
justed as nature intended them to be placed, Caruso would 
be lost to us forever. 

I further stated that unless this was done the only thing 
that could save him would be the performance of a miracle, 
and they did not occur in these days. At that time the doc 
tors were endeavoring to let out the pus without taking 
action toward stopping its formation—in other words, mop 
ping the floor while the ceiling continued to leak. 

There seems to be great confusion as to the cause of 
Caruso’s death. This is very plain, however, to anyone who 
has followed the case as | outlined in my letter to you, 
which you published. His death was due to the displace- 
ment of the spinal bones, caused by his many falls, which 
affected the trunk nerves and shut off the life force to the 
vital organs, thereby causing the abscess—and death. 

Very truly yours, 
Dr. Francesco X, SAUCHELLI. 


RRe 


Another Caruso communication comes from Alice 
Nielsen : 
Nielcroft, Bedford Hills, N. Y. } 
August 4, 1921.5 
Dear Mr, Lientinc—What an international calamity the 
death of Caruso. His last engagement at Covent Garden in 
1913 I sang with him, and what a precious memory it is. 
He was ill then, after the first act in a performance of 
“Pagliacci.” (Scotti and I were watching him from the 
wings.) He staggered onto the little stage and fe!l flat on his 
face. Everyone was terror-stricken. Scotti was the first 
to reach him, and Caruso lay like one dead for many 
minutes. Such a hush came over the audience and artists, 
I shall never forget it, but he bravely finished the opera, 
singing and acting like the inspired genius he was. I have 
many precious souvenirs from the great man, who was loved 
by the whole world. I thought maybe this little story might 
interest you. All good wishes to you from cordially and 
sincerely yours, Auice NIeLsENn. 
nme 
The Triad (of Australia and New Zealand) 
comments on Heifetz’s playing of the Bruch con- 
certo and complains because it was rendered with 
piano accompaniment. Says the Triad very pithily: 
“Without orchestral accompaniment, these big mod- 
ern works in the rich classico-romantic vein lose 
half their power to charm an audience and inspire 
an interpreter. Even under the fingers of an ac- 
companist as gifted and judicious as Samuel Chotzi- 
noff, the best of pianos is but as the gnashing of 
false teeth in a work like the Bruch concerto.” 
ner, 


Just as we go to press, a breathless copyboy gal- 
lops up with the attached piece of mail: 
Say, dear Editor-in-Chief, 
You forgot about poor me. 
When looking up this alphabetic dope, 
Couldn't you see a little “V”"? 
“Vv” as you know, stands for many things, 
Vamp, vagaries, and vain, 
Vapid, victim, and “VALUES,” 
And Vanderpool’s my name. 
nRre 
And Vanderpool makes us feel even more guilty 
by adding: “Do you pay your contributors? If 
so, a ‘V’ will do.” 
neRre, 
Nilly (at song recital, nudging the drowsy Willy) : 
“Now comes the Old English.” 
Willy (grumblingly): “That so? 
Scotch better.” 


I'd like Old 


LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


WHAT SHOULD AMERICA LEARN FROM EUROPEP 


The first natural answer to such a question will 
be: Everything! Musically, it would seem, Europe 
has a past as well as a present, America only a 
future. The world’s greatest musicians have been 
Europeans. Even the music life of America has 
had, and still has, to depend largely upon foreign 
born musicians. Were it not for artists from abroad 
our managers might almost close their doors. Our 
opera houses, did they have to depend upon Ameri- 
can operas and American artists, could hardly exist, 
in spite of the fact that American artists have been 
more successful in opera than in any other field, 
thanks to the beauty of American voices. Foreign 
names in the faculties of our music schools and con- 
servatories are legion, and master classes by foreign 
teachers are becoming daily more and more common. 

Yes! The first natural answer to the question 
“What should America learn from Europe?” is: 
Everything ! 

But is the obvious always the true? It 
assuredly is not, and in a matter so intricate, 
volved, so weighted down with side issues, as na- 
tional development, the obvious is likely to be the 
false. The influence of life, climate, ideals, and a 
hundred other things too often neglected, upon 
human nature, both mental and physical, is amaz- 
ing. Our forefathers, who were mostly British in 
the early days, soon lost even the physical charac- 
teristics of their countrymen and were recognized 
at home almost as foreigners. And Europeans, either 
born in Europe, or born here of unmixed foreign 
parentage, actually grow up in many cases to have 
all of the physical, moral and mental characteristics 
of Americans, so that many people do not feel that 
American birth is necessary to Americanism at all, 
but only American education, and point out in sup- 
port of this that Americans born and raised in com- 
munities thickly populated by foreigners are more 
foreign than Europeans who come here as children 
and live among Americans. 

This is all very important, for it indicates a some- 
thing more far reaching than mere geographical 
boundaries. It indicates the existence of an Ameri- 
can complex which differs in essential features from 
the European complex and which sets its stamp 
upon everyone who lives long under its influence. 
The old familiar plaint of those who endeavor to 
import European brains into this country is proba- 
bly thus accounted for. In spite of our highly paid 
Parisian culinary experts there is no such thing as 
French cooking in the United States, as anyone 
familiar with the real article will agree. French 
dressmakers soon lose the individuality of their art 
when they come to this country to live, and it is still 
necessary to go to Paris if you would be really 
suited in French gowns, in spite of the fact that there 
are many designers of French birth in America. 
Other homely instances might be cited where art 
has been lost by transposition—such as window 
dressers, decorators, etc.—and this leads us to the 
thought that the artist scarcely ever stands alone 
but is dependent always upon the influence and 
stimulation of his surroundings. 

And that influence is, in America, not favorable 
to the imported artist or artisan. The musician has 
thus far escaped because he lives in an atmosphere 
of foreign art and because there is so little Ameri- 
can art-music that he is scarcely touched by it at 
all. Picture to yourself the professional life of the 
director of one of our great opera houses or orches- 
tras, and of those who are active in such institutions. 
Their lives—their mental and artistic lives that is— 
are lived practically in France, Germany and Italy. 
The opera house is a little Italian colony devoted, 
largely, to the propagation of Italian art. Step in- 
side the door and you will hear Italian spoken—or 
German or French—not often English. And the 
conductors of our orchestras live in a world peopled 
by great European masters. They commune daily 
with Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Wagner. The 
moderns are their friends. They speak their lan- 
guage. They know them personally. However 
divergent their views in matters of detail, they are 
in perfect sympathy and harmony in their desire 
to produce the best in art and to uphold the highest 
ideals. And this art which they produce and re- 
produce is European art, these ideals which they 
uphold are European ideals, and they are so little 
touched by any American art or any American 
ideals that the influence of these factors upon them 
is nonexistent. If they ever do feel the American 
spirit it is as something negative—a lack of appre- 
ciation, a narrowness of vision, stolidity, ignorance. 

Giving advice is one of the most doubtful and 
dangerous things which this world offers to our 
erring senses. “If 1 were you” is a phrase that 
might well be omitted from our vocabularies. For 


most 
so in- 


I am not you, and you are not me. Nor do either 
of us know enough about the innermost thoughts 
and limitations even of those nearest and dearest 
to us to offer intimate directions to guide them over 
life’s highway. To advise youth to pattern its life 
after that of some great man past and present is no 
less dangerous. For the great man may have had 
qualifications that fitted him for ascent to the peril- 
ous heights from which the followers in his foot- 
steps would surely fall. 

And so it is also between Europe and America 
in the matter of art. America is entirely unfitted 
to walk in the footsteps of Old World civilization 

not because we are larger, not because we are 
smaller, but because we are different. Up to the 
present time, it is true, none of our serious musi- 
cians have seemed to realize this. Our interpreters 
have played European music and have followed 
European ideals; our composers have adhered to 
European forms and have taken even their inspira- 
tion for the most part from Europe. And if they 
have attempted Americanism they have borrowed it 
from the Indian or the negro, They have been 
blind to the fact that there is a recognizable Ameri- 
can quality to certain of our American compositions 
in the smaller forms which might well serve as the 
foundation of an American school. 

With relation to Europe, America is in the posi- 
tion of a horse, or say, rather, a mule, with a bag 
of oats dangling from a stick before his nose. He 
may run his fastest, but he will never catch the 
oats. And be would do better to stop and eat his 
fill of the fresh, fragrant grass that grows along 
the wayside. And so had we better stop chasing 
after Kurope and have a look at the fruits and 
flowers that are growing along the beautiful lanes 
of our own countryside. 

It is one thing to buy of Europe what she has 
to offer, as we have always wisely done—and quite 
another thing to try to beat Europe at her own game. 
American literature has grown up and waxed strong 
by the simple expedient of seeing and interpreting 
American life. What has it to do with Europe? 
Nothing! And year by year the sale of foreign 
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books is falling off and the sale of American books 
is increasing. Also—note this particularly—works 
by American authors are being translated and sold 
(and published serially in the newspapers!) in all 
of the countries of Europe. And the authors whose 
works are thus honored are not those who copy 
European ideals, but those who faithfully interpret 
American life. 

“What should America learn from Europe?” Not 
everything, but nothing—nothing beyond the funda- 
mentals. Even in the matter of teaching, European 
methods are not suited to the American mentality. 
Were an attempt made here to conduct a conserva- 
tory along European lines it would be found un- 
satisfactory, it would not teach American pupils in 
America (though those same pupils would conform 
themselves to its regulations in Europe, surrounded 
by European ideals). 

Is there any sane reason why America should not 
grow up side by side with Europe and yet go its 
own way? Is there any sane reason why America 
should not continue to get the best from Europe and 
yet build up its own music life and its own individ- 
uality? There is not! 

And that is exactly what we are beginning to 
do. The signs of the times are exceedingly encour- 
aging. Our composers and interpreters are begin- 
ning to develop an art uninfluenced by any but 
American ideals. It is well to realize this fully, to 
face it squarely and to accept its risks and its con- 
sequences. The more clearly we see our path the 
more rapid will be our advance. The more clearly 
we recognize our ensign and our emblem, the more 
enthusiastic and successful will be our enrollment 
of recruits. 

And above all things we should disabuse our 
minds of any feeling of irritation or of opposition 
to Europe or the European artist. To build up 
American fences does not mean to tear down Euro- 
pean fences. There is no rivalry. No rivalry is 
possible. We are walking along parallel ways that 
do not meet or cross, Head up and shoulders back 
we are facing the sunrise of a glorious day—the 
day of Americanism interpreted by Americans. 

in 2 





A GOOD ONE 
When a joke is really good, we are glad to pass 
it on to our readers, even when it is on ourselves 
as this one is. By a slip of the pen, the MusicaL 
CouRIER was sent to a false address in Connecticut, 
but it resulted in the receipt of one of the funniest 
letters that ever came to us. Here it is: 
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ROYALTY 


In the royalty contract between publisher and 
composer there generally appears the following 
clause: “It is further agreed that the company may 
sell to the trade at introduction rates not more than 
200 copies of the first edition only, on which one- 
half the above named royalty shall be paid.” Refer- 
ring to this, the Musicat Courter, in the issue of 
June 23, asked editorially why it was interpreted by 
the publishers to make 200 copies of each key, ar- 
rangement or transcription of a composition with 
the result that half royalties are frequently paid 
upon four, six or eight hundred copies instead of 


only ‘two hundred. This question has been an- 
swered by the head of one of the largest publishing 
firms, whose letter follows: 


My attention has just been called to the editorial in your 
issue of June 23, headed “Is It Fair?” and while this letter 
is not written for publication, I haven't the slightest objec- 
tion to your stating facts as I give them. 

The reason for paying half royalty on the first 200 copies 
of songs is owing to the fact that so much music is published 
(the Music Dealers at their Chicago Convention in June 
decided that it should be cut down 75 per cent.) that it is 
impossible to interest the dealer unless some special price 
is offered which will tempt him to order, and even with that 
allurement, very few dealers, compared with the great num- 
ber of dealers in the country, take advantage of any offer 
for new music, and 200 copies is just about what we sell, 
and by giving half royalty it prevents loss on our part. 
All introduction offers are good for sixty days when offers 
are sent to the store, but when the travelers go out, they 
extend the discount on new music six months, and some- 
times a year, and it not infrequently happens that copies 
are sold at introduction prices on which full royalty is 
paid. An introduction offer extends to every key of a 
song, and therefore every key has to be included in the 
half royalty agreement. 

We have explained this to a great many composers, and 
not one of them expressed the slightest dissatisfaction, and 
in some cases of popular numbers, have agreed with us that 
if the introduction period was extended to six months it 
would give them a greater chance for sales than if restricted 
to two, and they have very willingly agreed to the half 
royalty clause without any urging on our part. 

Now about free copies. It is well known that words do 
not describe songs adequately. A song must either be seen 
or heard, and the only practical way to carry out this plan 
is to send professional copies to a list of the best singers 
and teachers in the country. If the song is liked and used, 
a demand immediately springs up, and if it is not attractive 
the sales are small. It is an advertising expense that we 
bear without protest at any time, and as no money is re- 
ceived, we do not see why a royalty should be expected, 
and no royalty is expected by those who have asked and 
received an explanation. We assure you that we are acting 
for the best interests of the composer, to whom we pay a 
royalty of ten per cent. of the list price, or six cents on a 
sixty-cent song, whereas we never receive more than forty 
cents and the composer is in reality getting fifteen per cent. 
royalty on the price received by us. 


A NEW ONE 


Albert Wolff, musical director of the Opéra 
Comique, Paris, and French conductor at the Metro- 
politan Opera, is busy on the music of a new work, 
the book of which is by the American Willis Steel. 
Le Courrier Musical is under the impression that 
this is to be an opera. We thought Mr. Wolff told 
us it was a ballet. He has had it in mind some time 
to compose an opera with a book founded upon 
Robert Hichen’s “Garden of Allah.” 
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A GENERAL EDUCATION 
FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 


Should a Music Student Who Intends to Make Music a Career Either as Artist or Teacher 
Have a High School or College Education? 











MUSICIANS NEED 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


ARTICLE X 
To the Musical Courier: 

In reply to your editorial note in the July 21 issue, I must 
apologize for missing the point of your question through 
failing to recognize that singers were so definitely excluded 
from classification as musicians. I quite agree that such 
exclusion is fully justified by much that is heard in the vocal 
world, but would it not be clearer and save possible con- 
fusion to use the word “instrumentalists” instead of “musi- 
cians” in your discussion? 

I do not subscribe to the tacit exclusion of singers from 
a necessity for musicianship, for to my mind, a good voice 
alone is insufficient qualification for the title of singer. 
This title should only be accorded to those vocalists whose 
musicianship proves itself to be equal to that of instru- 
mentalists. It is true that the use of the voice has to wait 
for physical maturity, but that is no reason for expecting 
the simultaneous development of a fully cultivated musical 
sense without specific training. Therefore the previous 
education of a singer is of vital importance to his career. 

If college education trains the mind to a habit of study, 
then it will benefit every class of musician by helping them 
to master their instrument in a shorter space of time than if 
they have to wrestle with unintelligent muscle work lacking 
in mental codrdination. But if college education merely 
serves to distract the mind from focusing on one particular 
aim, then it is a decided disadvantage to a future career of 
any kind. Musicians need general education as much or 
more than ordinary folk, for the demand for general culture 
in addition to specific artistic accomplishment is on the 
increase. The day of uneducated genius is past, and the 
musician of today is called upon to speak more languages 
than his own, and to appreciate other arts than that with 
which he is identified. Moreover, it is a psychological fact 
that the attention cannot remain focussed upon any one 
point for any length of time unless fresh features of in- 
terest be presented. Hence, education, taken in the sense 
of mind training, is of immense value in concentration. 

if college education provided adequate oppertunities for 





specializing, there is every reason for considering a college 
course a necessity in the training of musicians, without in- 
volving loss of time. Too much immature work is pre- 
sented before the public, and the obligation of higher edu- 
cation would give time for the art to mature. Could col- 
leges combine the advantages of musical conservatories 
training grounds would be provided for the gaining of ex- 
perience to save the public from much raw material. Also 
if general culture added to musical training were consid- 
ered essential to singing, there could be no such anomaly as 
the exclusion of singers from consideration as musicians. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) J. LANDSEER MACKENZIE. 


July 23, 1921 
* * + 
Fie! Fie! Friend Mackenzie! Who ever thought of 
excluding singers from classification as musicians? We 


said plainly enough that singers were 
in our consideration of the problem of education because 
singers do not require four or more hours’ daily practice 
between the ages of ten and twenty. No problem confronts 
the singer. He, or she, takes the regular school and college 
course and some music training. By the age ef twenty or 
twenty-one this is completed. Then the intensive vocal 
study is taken up. It may even start a little earlier, but 
the singer cannot put in the long hours of practice essential 
to the instrumentalist. 

Must we repeat again and again that this problem in- 
volves only two elements: time and the value of a general 
education to the musician? Exclude the time element and 
the whole problem ceases to be a problem, for of course, 
if there is time, every child will get a general education. 
There is no reason why the singer should not get a general 
education, He has plenty of time. But can the instrumen- 
talist afford to take the hours from 9 to 4 out of every 
day for school study between the ages of ten and twenty 
and acquire a virtuoso technic and thorough musicianship as 
well? That is our first question. Our second question fol- 
lows naturally upon it: Will any amount of general educa- 
tion make up for lack of technic and lack of musicianship ? 

Please answer these questions, What is your ment 


CROWDS CONTINUE TO FLOCK TO RAVINIA 


And President Eckstein Offers a Variety of Opera That Sat: Only Satisfies but Also Adds to the Success of This 
Popular Resort 


Ravinia, Ill, August 6, 1921.—It is remarkable the 
amount of work President Eckstein gets from his star 
artists. They are always willing to please him, and probably 
in order to sing, at Ravinia each of them has had indi- 
vidually the task of learning at least one opera new to his 
or her repertory, and the majority had to study roles in 
which they had not been heard before. Eckstein gets the 
best artists that money can buy during the summer months, 
and even then he finds in his way many difficult obstacles. 
Some singers believe that at the end of a strenuous winter 
season they need a rest. Others who are available and 
willing to come to Ravinia will not study new roles, but all 
those who have come have had not only a lovely time, but also 
a most profitable one, and it might be said without fearing 
contradiction that all the artists who have ever sung at 
Ravinia have not only profited by the experience, but also 
have grown from good to stellar artists. President Eck- 
stein gives all his artists a chance, and the great majority 
have made good. Thus, many of them who, during the 
winter months, were given in the past but little opportunity 
at the Metropolitan have been so well trained at Ravinia 
in big roles that when their chance came at the house on 
Thirty-ninth street they took it and made good. Thus, 
the Metropolitan Opera Company as well as the Chicago 
Opera Association should be happy at the success of 
Ravinia and its distinguished president. It is a weekly 
pleasure to sing the praises of Ravinia, as Mr. Eckstein is 
different from any other impresario inasmuch as he is as 
prompt in thanking a critic who has criticized a bad per- 
formance as he is when words of praise are written about 
an excellent production. To illustrate this point, when a 
certain habitué of Ravinia expressed his compliments to 
Mr. Eckstein, stating that he should be very happy inas- 
much as the pavilion and vicinity were absolutely packed, 
Mr. Eckstein’s cool and appropriate answer was: “The 
house is packed, but the performance is poor, so I feel 
very unhappy tonight.” How many other managers would 
be willing to admit that a performance in their theater 
was a poor one? The writer has known many managers, 
but all of them would take exception whenever a harsh 
word was written about a performance, but Mr. Eckstein 
is an exceptional man. He does not make money at Ravi- 
nia even if the pavilion is packed nightly. He has guaran- 
tors who probably pay part of the deficit, but he, personally, 
pays thousands of dollars yearly without heralding the fact. 
On the contrary, he often tells “stories” concerning the 
deficit, and, as it is, after all, a personal matter, why 
should the public be enlightened on that score? It gets 
what it pays for and just a little more. 

“SECRET OF SUZANNE” AND “Tue Jewe ts,” Jury 30. 

The first performance this season of the “Secret of 
Suzanne,” followed by the second act of “The Jewels,” was 
the double bill that brought out one of the largest throngs 
ever assembled at Ravinia. In the first opera Marie Sun- 
delius was the countess, and Riccardo Straéciari had the 
role of her handsome husband. The deaf and dumb servant 
was Paltrinieri. Miss Sundelius played the part as a 
coquettish soubrette. She was charming and her comedy 
was lively. Vocally at her best, she well deserved the 
generous favors of the audience. Riccardo Stracciari, who, 


by the way, created the role of the Count in Rome, Italy, 
displayed to best advantage his sonorous baritone, and his 
acting was on par with his singing. No more need be 
said to attest his success. Paltrinieri, in a role in which 
Francesco Daddi has left an indelible remembrance, was 
ineffective. Paltrinieri has done so many roles this season, 
scoring success in each, that further criticism would be 
unjustified. He thought, probably, that he was funny; 
many others did, too. 7 

In the second act of “The Jewels,” Francesca Peralta, as 
Maliella, achieved her best work since the beginning of the 
season. Her Maliclla had enough fire, deviltry, passion, 
arrogance and abandon to make it stand out as an admirable 
portrayal. To these qualities may be added her beautiful 
self, and no Maliella on the operatic stage has ever been 
more regal to the eye. Vocally, Miss Peralta found in the 
music the best vehicle to display her equipment. She had 
her organ under restraint; her phrasing was excellent, like 
wise her toné. Thus, she afforded as great a pleasure to 
the ear as to the eye, all of which won for her many re- 
calcitrant admirers. Morgan Kingston won new laurels 
as Gennaro, one of the best roles in his diversified gallery 
of operatic personages. Millo Picco made a hit as Rafaele. 
Since the days of Sammarco, Chicago and Ravinia have 
had to contend, with one exception, with mediocre Rafaeles, 
and a more satisfying one than Picco could hardly be found 
today. ; 

Papi conducted both operas. 


Aucust 2. 


“Thais” was repeated, with Anna 
courtesan, Riccardo Stracciari as 
of the cast similar to that of the 


“THAIS,” 
Fitziu as the alluring 
Athanael, and the balance 
previous performance 
Aucust 3. 

artist, to say the least. To 
singing such roles as Amneris 
in “Aida,” Anita in “La Navarraise,” Azucena in “I! Tro 
vatore,” is a remarkable feat, for which the young star of 
Ravinia can well be proud. Her costuming of the part was 
not traditional, and this was regrettable, as Mignon wearing 
rags makes a more sympathetic appearance than one dressed 
like a gypsy, which was Miss Gentle’s costume. Then Miss 
Gentle is better built to sing dramatic parts, but her efforts 
again proved that a good artist is willing to sacrifice much 
for the good of a company, and Mr. Eckstein must be over 
joyed to count in his rostrum such a valuable and reliable 
artist. In fine fettle, she sang well, even though the slow 
tempos of the “Connais tu” and later on of “The Swallow 
Duet” irritated a reporter who had heard the opera on that 
occasion for its five hundredth time, having heard his 
father no less than 150 times in the part of Lothario at the 
Paris Opera Comique, and he had reason to wonder at the 
funeral tempos taken by Mr. Hasselmans. The role of Wil- 
helm Meister is not by any odds the best among Mr. 
Hackett’s inexhaustible repertory. He looked well and 
his singing was highly satisfactory, yet there was some- 
thing lacking. Was it his singing in Italian while most of 
the cast sang in French? Was it the dragging of the music 
by Hasselmans that made his performance of Meister less 

(Continued on page 41.) 


“MIGNON,” 
Alice Gentle is a versatile 
appear as Mignon after 


not being included‘ 
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Raisa and Rimini created another furore in South America 


Olga Carrara surprised Baltimoreans with her lovely voice 
Paul Althouse has been rediscovered. 
Leginska and her pupils are taking London quite by storm 


Claudia Muzio is a great favorite at the Colon, Buenos 
Aires. 

Foster, Inc., music publisher, has taken over MacDermid’s 
songs. 


Gaylord Yost will head the viclin department of the Pitts 
burgh Musical Institute. 

Nelson Illingworth will sing a group of Percy Grainger’s 
songs with the composer at the piano at one of his 
New York recitals. 

George Reimherr has been reéngaged for 
at Monticello. 
Joris Levenson, the 

America. 

Marguerite D’Alvarez has been engaged for eight appear 
ances with the Chicago Opera Company 

Lenora Sparkes will be heard in London on September 13 

Mischa Levitzki still continues to thrill the Australians 

Ernest Schelling will play with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Elena Gerhardt and Richard Strauss will give a 
cital in Wheeling, W. Va. 

Nellie and Sara Kouns will sing in Atlanta 

Another pupil of Edwin Hughes was heard in recital 

Marie Zendt recently won the favor of the Chicago critics 

Rose Florence greatly impressed her Paris audience 

Mary Mellish will tour with Scotti 

Kathrine Mardock is busy filling summer engagements 

Caruso has no successor—and never had a predecessor 


another reettal 


Russian composer, has arrived in 


jomt re 


France seems to be stingy with the money it is devot ng 
to art. 

The widow of Ponchielli died recently at Vercelli 

London is to have opera on a cooperative basis 

Mme. Valeri is the teacher of many distinguished artist 

Albert Wolff is busy on a new work, to a book by an 


American. 

The fall term of the Ithaca Conservatory 
precedented enrollment 

Bernece Kazounoff has opened a studio in this city 

Ted Shawn, the dancer, worked in a saw mill ones 

Frederick Stock was in New York last week looking for a 
clarinet player. 

Eddy Brown's birthday and Ocean Grove 
together. 

Theodore Schroeder’s summer 
many pupils. 

Oscar Saenger sailed last week for Europe 

Three thousand San Franciscans heard Lemare’s final recital 

Conductor Goldman at the Columbia Concerts paid homage 
to Caruso’s memory. 

Wassili Leps regularly presents 
Willow Grove Park concerts 

Telmanyi sails for America on September 21 

Farrar and Tellegen have added the modern 
their repertory. 

Lipkowska’s daughter is married 

Pipe organs are being used to fight the 
in the movie houses 

Lionel Levinson Sinclair has been engaged hy th 
ville Conservatory of Music 

Atlanta will have a seven star course next 

Norma Lutge is due in New York soon 


will have an un 


concert came close 


class at Lee, Me., attracted 


soloists of merit at his 


same rok te 


striking musicians 
Louis 


scasoNn 


Namara scored another emphatic success at the Stadium 
on Sunday night 
White Plains calls itself honored by Antonia Sawyer's 


making that place her home 
Mme. Croxton will sing for the 
August 14. 

Charles Cooper appeared with success as 
Russian Symphony Orchestra 
Evelyn Jeane’s singing in Easton, Pa., 
and the support of the press 

Hans Hess will appear in San Francisco on December 4 
Chicago women are taking an active interest in the Pageant 
ot Progress being held there 

Wager Swayne is returning to Paris after October 1 


Educational Alliance on 


soloist with the 


won many admirers 


Mary Biffin is another artist who has returned to this 
country. 
Artur Schnabel does not believe in prodigies, publicity 


or transcriptions. 

Danald McBeath will assist McCormack again next season 

A banquet was given by the Harmony Club of Ft. Worth 
7 res of Mrs. J. F. Lyons, the new president of the 

. F. M. C. 

Avtine aches will sing a new 
Buffalo Festival. 

Coenraad Bos is styled “The Prince of Accompanists.” 

The American Institute of Normal Methods has just cele 
brated its thirty-first annual session 

Augusta Cottlow’s friends in Albany 
appearance there on October 6, — 

Frank Patterson's article, “Musicians and Music Propa 
ganda,” which appeared recently in the Musical 
Courier, was read at a meeting of the Portland, Ore 
Schumann Soc iety 

Henry Hod will conduct a number of performances for 


Branscombe song at the 


await the pianist’ 


the San Carlo Opera Company in New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia. 

The Rubinstein Club is to have a notable season 

Winifred Byrd will play at Spring Lake, N. | 

Marie Sundelius has enhanced her popularity as Juliet at 


Ravinia Park. 
Adele Lewing's compositions are gaining in popularity 
Nina Koshetz won an ovation at the Stadium last week 
There was a large attendance at the fourteenth annual con- 
vention of the National Association of Organis ts 
Favorite stars continue to win new laurels at Ravinia 
The International Concert Direction is bringing over Clara 
Butt next season 
Elly Ney’s tour still creates interest 


The Art Committee of the Berkeley Chamber of Com 
merce is planning a three day music festival, to take 
place September 15-17 

Charles: Hubbard is to visit America Vv 
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CHICAGO WOMEN TAKE 
ACTIVE PART IN HISTORIC 
PAGEANT OF PROGRESS 


Music Proves a Big Factor in the Success of the Under- 
taking—Other Items of Interest in the Windy City 


Chicago, Ul, August 6, 1921,—The Pageant of Progress 
brought to Chicago thousands of visitors who packed the 
hotels and made their headquarters on the Municipal Pier, 
where from July 30 to August 14 exhibitions of all kinds 
are being displayed by leading Chicago houses. Music 
occupied a predominant place among the entertainments. 
In arranging the afternoon programs the Chicago Boosters’ 
Publicity Club wisely placed the filling of every other pro- 
gram in the hands of the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Naturally this organization called to its aid all the 
national officers and chairmen of the General Federation; 
for these club days came under the juris- 
Marx Oberndorfer (Anne Shaw Faulkner), 
ardent booster of Chicago’s music, but 
the national music chairman of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Oberndorfer, feeling that this was 
an excellent opportunity to show Chicago what club music 
hould mean, arranged a most unique series of programs 
in which many of Chicago's best known artists took part. 


thus the must 
diction of Mrs 
who is not only an 


GRANDLAND StupyinGc Here. 


Florence Grandland, the young and gifted American 
pianist-accompanist, has been spending the summer in Chi 
cago, doing composition work with Felix Borowski at the 
Chicago Musical College. She has completed several new 
songs, some of which will be programmed next season. 
Two days each week Miss Grandland spent accompanying 
and coaching. After August 8 she expects to go up to 
Channel Lake, where she has a cosy summer home, to enjoy 
a few weeks’ rest and recreation before leaving for New 
York to resume her duties there on September 15. On 
Friday evening, July 22, she assisted Marie Bashian, the 
American soprano from New York, in a recital at Lake 
Geneva Y. M. C. A. auditorium Sesides playing all her 
accompaniments without rehearsal, Miss Grandland played 
Mendelssohn's rondo Ccapricc i0so and Moszkow- 
Espagnol,” winning success in both capaci- 
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two solos 
ski's **( aprice 
ties 
HANNA Burtver’s Purits in Recitar, 

Hanna Butler is another Chicago vocal teacher 
rightly believes that the musical season is endless, All 
through the winter, spring, fall and summer months she 
presents her pupils in recital. The latest of these musical 
events took place before a packed house at Barnum Hall 
last Sunday afternoon, July 31. The work of a teacher 
can only be judged through pupils, and all those who ap- 


peared on this program reflected credit on their able men- 
FRANCESCO 
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Specialist in Voice Placing and Coaching for Opera, Stage and Recital 
Studios 720 Fine Arte Building, Chicago, III. Harrison 5755 
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BUSH CONSERVATORY 


CHICAGO 
Kenwern M. Baaptar Epoan A. Netson Epwanp H. Souwencer 
President Vice-President Secretary 
An , Institution of National Prominence offerin 
courses leading to Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees in 
EXPRESSION ACTING 
LANGUAGES MUSIC DANCING 
Normal Courses in these subjects and Public School Music 
THE GREATEST FACULTY EVER ASSEMGLED IN ANY 
INSTITUTION OF MUSIC AND KINDRED ARTS IN AMERICA 
FREE MASTER SCHOOL, Edgar A. Nelson, Dean, 
for the advanced training of exceptionally talented students 
FACULTY OF THE MASTER SCHOOL 
Voca)—Charles aA! Clark 


Composition —Rlehard | Czerwonky 
Edgar A. Braselton 
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DORMITORIES FOR STUDENTS 


The only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining 
large dormitories for men and women students. 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 1 2th 
Write for eatalog and full information to 
M. C. JONES, Registrar 
830 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, tl. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


tor. Among her most advanced students may be mentioned 
Miss Cade, a coloratura soprano, who has been heard sev- 
eral times, impressing with the big strides made on each 
new hearing ; Miss Heizer, to whom a paragraph was de- 

voted in last week’s Musica Courier ; Mr. Scofield, a 
young tenor, and, if space would permit, many others, all 
of whom were applauded to the echo at the recital above 
mentioned. 

AMERICAN ConservaTory NOTES. 

The summer session of the conservatory drew to a close 
on August 6, and a most successful season it proved to be. 
The master classes of Josef Lhevinne and David Bispham 
attracted a large number of professional pianists and mr 
ers from all parts of the country. These swelled the enroll 
ment of the regular summer classes considerably. Splendid 
recitals were given each week, including those by David 
Bispham, Heniot Levy, Marie Zendt, Silvio Scionti, Louise 
Hattstaedt-Winter and many students. 

Members of the conservatory faculty are vacationing as 
follows: Mr. and Mrs. John J. Hattstaedt, at the Atlantic 
seashore; Adolf Weidig, for the month of August at 
Spooner, Wis.; Karleton Hackett sailed for Italy on July 
24 and will return about the middle of September ; Heniot 
Levy and family, at Estes Park, Col., where they will spend 
several weeks at their cottage; Allen Spencer, for the 
months of July and August in his cottage at Wequetonsing, 
Mich. 

The fall term of the American Conservatory will com- 
mence on September 12, 1921. Judging from the large 
number of enrollments already received, another busy sea- 
son is assured. 

The conservatory announces the engagement of the bril- 
liant violinist, Hans Miinzer, as a member of the violin 
department. Mr. Miinzer has a splendid record of achieve- 
ment, both as an artist and teacher. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonaLp Opens Dunninc Crass Here. 

On Monday, August 1, Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 
among the best and most prominent normal teachers of the 
Dunning System, opened her Chicago class at the Sheridan 
Road Methodist Church, Sunnyside and Hazel avenues. 
Mrs. MacDonald has recently returned from Texas, where 
she held successful classes besides managing her yearly 
series of concerts in Dallas. 

F, Wicut NEUMANN VACATIONING. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Wight Neumann left on Monday for 
Mackinac Island to be gone until the second week in Sep- 
tember, when the eminent Chicago impresario will return 
to get his 1921-22 season started. 

Sturkow-Ryper Strupio Notes. 

The winners in the Bach contest were : First prize (schol - 
arship), Sabina Soffer, playing the English suite in G 
minor; second prize (Chicago Symphony Orchestra season 
ticket), Elizabeth Branek, playing the English suite in A 
major; third prize (piano works of Bach), Sophie Shapiro, 
playing a French suite in E flat major. 

The last recital of the season will be held August 13, 
the program consisting mainly of two- piano works. This 
will be preceded by a written examination of one hundred 
questions in elementary harmony and a luncheon at the 
residence studio of Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, 

On Sunday, July 31, Mme. Sturkow-Ryder was the pian- 
ist at the first of a series of entertainments given by the 
Federated Clubs of Women at the auditorium on the Munici- 
pal Pier. She played works by women composers—Chami- 
nade, Mrs, H. H. A. Beach, and her own fantasie pastoral 
on Lincoln Park. 

ExuizsetaH Cueny Senps GREETINGS. 

Greetings have been received from Elizabeth Cueny and 
her sister, Alma, from Green Mountain Falls, Col., where 
they have a cottage which is one-quarter of a mile up the 
mountain. Miss Cueny writes that they are enjoying a 
splendid rest. JEANNETTE Cox. 
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Rose Florence Impresses Paris Audience 


Paris, France, August 1, 1921—Few American singers 
who have been heard here recently have to their credit the 
excellent impression that Rose Florence has. On June 10, 
the young soprano, hitherto unknown to Paris, scored in 
an interesting song recital given at the Salle des Agricul- 








ROSE FLORENCE, 


Noprano. 


teurs. In a program, including numbers by Paésiello, 
Caccini, Beethoven, Lotti, Gluck, Schubert, Ketten, 
Debussy, Duparc, Chausson and Horsman, Mme, Florence 
revealed a voice of a naturally lovely quality, which she 
uses with taste and generally good effect. Her interpre- 
tations were marked by their intelligence and a nicety of 
phrasing and style added to the pleasure of her singing. 
She was well received by her hearers and the Paris 
critics were none the less complimentary in their reports 
of her work, as a few of the following lines chosen from 
their criticisms would indicate: 

“Mme. Florence has a voice that is superlatively inter- 
esting because it is perfectly natural,” wrote the reviewer 
for the Paris Herald. “She has, moreover, a pleasing in- 
telligence in the broad sense of the word. There is noth- 
ing all is suggestive of exaggeration in her singing. 

Florence may very well in time become one of 
the sestanant singers of the day, and music lovers will look 
forward with the greatest interest to hearing her again in 
the near future.” 

“She possesses a warm and powerful mezzo soprano 
voice, animated by a very curious temperament and con- 
trolled by a vigorous musical personality. fans ae wee 
in the famous aria from ‘Orpheus,’ ‘J’ai perdu mon Eury- 
dice,’ that she was able to show plainly the subtlety of 
her voice and her talent for phrasing. She won great 
success, "Le Menestrel, June 17, 1921. 

“Innumerable are the singers who go to America to ex- 
ploit their talents. Rare are those who, in revenge, come 
from there to us. One can only regret this rarity if all 
belonged to the school of Rose Florence, the perfect Amer- 
ican singer, whom we heard the other evening at the Con- 
servatoire. Mme. Florence sang with a great deal of 
expression. Her beautiful voice was particularly marvel- 
ous in the air from ‘Orpheus’ which she sang with dramatic 
intensity. The public was enthusiastic throughout the 
evening and applauded Mme. Florence warmly.”—Le 
Journal Francais, Geneve. 

“At the Salle des Agriculteurs, Friday evening, Rose 
Florence, the American singer, gave a brilliant recital in 
which she interpreted in good style compositions by 
Caccini, Beethoven, Lotti, Gluck, and others by modern 
composers, among them Debussy, Duparc, Chausson and 
Horsman. Her diction is clear and her voice evenly pro- 
duced. Her success was deserved.”"—-New York Herald, 
Paris, June 14, 1921. 

“Rose Florence is an American singer; her phrasing 
is intelligent; her voice beautiful in depth*and brilliant in 
its upper register. She interpreted in an excellent style 
classic compositions by Paésiello, Caccini, Lotti, Beethoven 
and Gluck; she was no less warmly applauded for modern 
songs by Debussy, Duparc, Chausson and Horsman.”— 
Le Gaulois, Mardi, June 14, 1921. E. Y. 
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FACTS ABOUT TONE PRODUCTION (Continued) 


An Explanation of the Difficult Consonant Sounds and Their Application to Voice Placing 


[The article published in this column last week, 
prepared by Frederic M. Davidson, explains the basic 
principles and the application of the vowel sounds to 
tone production. The article this week deals with the 
production of resonance.—Editor’s Note.] 

Now we come to the consonants. I group these a 

four heads. First, those that are singable: L, M, N, 
V, Z, and TH soft. Those that are unsingable — 
grouped under three heads: four are hisses, S, S F, 
and TH hard; four check the tone absolutely, P, T, kK, 
CH; four check the tone partially, B, D, G hard, 7 It 
is possible in a very short time to teach a student to pro- 
duce all of the vowels and consonants during the act of 
singing. The consonant H is produced by the breathed 
attack. All other consonants are made up from the sounds 
already given. As was pointed out to me by my teacher, 
Frank J. Benedict, under whom [| labored strenuously 
for three years, and to whom I owe whatever knowledge 
I possess of voice training, consonants are far easier of 
perfect production than vowels, in that they offer less 
opportunity for interference by throat muscles having no 
rightful part in the vocal process, Also, observe that 
when B, for example, is sung, instead of being merely 
spoken or articulated, it establishes a direct breath con- 
nection between the diaphragm and the lips, and makes 
this force immediately available exactly where it is needed 
for the succeeding vowel. 

Of what should vocal exercises consist? Remember 
that I claim that the use of vocal exercises is only to 
familiarize the singer with his vocal apparatus and the 
sensations during its correct use. For descending exer- 
cises I use a modified scale, omitting No, 3 in order to 
end on the accent. At this point let me state that the 
correct method of tone emission is thinking the pitch, 
shaping the lips and adjusting the jaws to produce the 
desired vowel or consonant, and exhaling. At first a 
definite time allowance must be made for these acts; 
eventually they become automatic, although under con- 
trol. First sing “boom.” The B is slightly explosive. 
With the lips in the OO position breath seems to ascend 
more readily to the head resonators, and followed by M 
starts the pupil on the road to acquiring head resonance. 
This is next sung with “zoom,” the Z giving great mouth 
resonance and extreme forward placement. It is well 
backed up with general head resonance, and is particularly 
effective in blending registers. Then these vowels in 
paits: Zoo-zee, Zo-zay, Zaw-zah, followed by No-no, and 
Ma+ma. For monotone exercises, to be sung on low and 
medium pitches only, Zoo-oh, Zoo-aw, Zoo-ah, Zoo-a, Zoo- 
a, Zoo-e, for forward mouth placement with all vowels. 
Then the same exercise with N in place of Z for nasal 
resonance. Then the same exercise with M, for head 
resonance, These exercises are so arranged that the posi- 
tion of the lips and jaws’ progresses naturally. Many 
teachers prescribe that the tongue shall lie flat in the 
mouth or some other position while singing. Since the 
tongue is.constantly in motion when forming consonants, 
I give no directions for its use except to state exactly the 
position if takes at such times, The tongue may remain 
flat when ‘singing only vowels, but the practising of vowels 
without the assistance of consonants is in my opinion not 
only a waste of time, but harmful. 

For ascending exercises I use the following: 

No. 1 No, 2 fo. 3 
1 TeieTfer- | Tes2ie21- heres 
No. 4 
~~ oeientiads = 
Ferrites. 
with-following: Boom, Zoom, ZOO-zee, ZO-zay, Zow-zah, 
No-no, Ma-ma. 
No. 6 No. 6 
> > > > 
li scetesy f.---f TsseFsae|.---| 
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Exercise No, 6 is sung on higher pitches with No-no 
and Ma-ma. 

A student using these exercises is seldom aware of 
breaks or registers, and he does acquire a very definite 
idea of tone production and the singer’s sensations. As 


soon as possible application of these principles is made 
through good songs, care being used to avoid extreme 
pitches. The pupil is required to recite slowly and phon- 
etically the words of the song, underlining each of the 
four dangerous vowels. At this point we discover the 
interesting and little known fact that the perfect legato 
so prized by singers is due to the tonal hyphen, which 
can only be described as a very gentle UH, it being the 
completion of the consonant at the end of a syllable. This 
does not invariably occur, as for example when the final 
consonant of a syllable is followed by a vowel and under 
some other conditions. When all these are noted the song 
is sung phrase-wise. First with the syllable Ma, then 
with the consonants and vowels, except that the four 
dangerous vowels are still sung as A The phrase is 
then sung with only the slight modification of the dan- 
gerous vowels necessary to produce good tone. By the 
time this phrase-wise rendition of the song has been com- 
pleted the student ig able to sing the song far more cor- 
rectly than by any other method with which I am familiar. 
It is found that an exact knowledge of how to produce 
consonants and vowels is of invaluable aid to the student, 
and’ he very soon reaches the point where he can cor- 
rectly criticize his own performance. 

This brings me to the question—what is the basis for 
determining by the listener, or critic, or teacher, that a 
tone has or has not been properly produced? Only those 
who have learned to identify the sensations produced in 
correct singing by actually learning to sing, or have ac- 
quired mental concept of tone production through long 
continued listening to fine artists, ass is the case with 
many professional critics, are capable ef judging. A voice 
correctly placed produces in the trained listener a sense 
of ease, relaxation and enjoyment. But let the singer 
stiffen the diaphragm, or tighten the larynx, or over place 
a tone, and immediately the listener is aware of a sympa- 
thetic response within himself, and he knows that an 
improper use of the vocal apparatus. has taken place. 

The question naturally arises, to what extent are the 
ideas herein presented applicable to voice trainiyig in the 
public schools? It is fair to assume that the basic prin- 
ciples of tone production are the same, with the general 
exception that in dealing with the child we must always 
consider the problem of immaturity. Any system of voice 
training which has to do with the study of vor! mechanism 
is pedagogically incorrect for the small child, because 
nature has given him the power to sing. The main em- 
phasis is placed on the proper use of the head voice and 
a fair knowledge of how to form properly the vowel 
sounds, and to use as expertly as possible the common 
principles of lyric diction, namely pronunciation, enun- 
ciation, articulation. It is generally assumed that good 
habits can be formed at this stage, and thereafter main- 
tained. In a subsequent article we shall deal with the 
direct application of these principles to the problem of 
voice culture in the elementary and secondary grades. 


Kathrine Murdock Scores with Scotch Band 


Kathrine Murdock, the young soprano who is spending 
part of the summer at her home in Indianapolis, Ind., has 
been winning new successes as soloist on tour with the Royal 
Scotch Highlanders’ Band. This, however, is not the first 
time she has appeared with favor with the band, for last 
winter she made many new admirers in the South while 
appearing with it. Following are a few excerpts frém 
recent criticisms : 

“‘When You and I Were Young, Maggie,’ is a song 
always pleasant to hear, but when it is sung by Kathrine 
Murdock at the South Bend Progressive Exposition, this 
old-time favorite seems to take on an added charm. This 
and other favorite songs are sung by Miss Murdock, who 
is the woman soloist with Roy Smith’s Royal Highlanders’ 
Band, in a way that goes direct to the hearts of her hearers. 
Miss Murdock is one of those pleasing artists who recog- 
nizes that naturalness is a charm. She is known as a lyric 
soprano, yet her repertory extends over a wide range. Her 
voice is full, yet it possesses sweetness that gives added 


‘charm to her ‘rendition of lyrics.”—South Bend News-Times. 





KATHRINE MURDOCK, 
Soprano. 


“Kathrine Murdock, coloratura soprano, was very pleasing 
with her ease and wide range of voice. Her feature num- 
bers were O’Hara’s ‘I Would Weave a Song for You’ and 
Grieg’s ‘Solvejg’s Song.’’—The Creston (la.) Advertiser 
Gazette. 

“Kathrine Murdock also made a great success in singing 
a number of solos, in which she displayed a charming 
coloratura voice, and considerable skill.”—La Porte (Ind.) 
Daily Herald. 


Swift & Company Prizes Awarded 


Franz C, Bornschein has been awarded the prize of $100 
offered to composers of the United States for the best set- 
ting for the poem “The Four Winds,” by Charles Luders. 
The prize was offered by the Swift & Co. Male Chorus, 
Chicago, and attracted the attention of many of the fore- 
most composers of the country. 

Mr. Bornschein is a teacher of violin and composition con- 
nected with the Peabody Conservatory, of Baltimore. The 
award was made by Leo Sowerby, Allen Spencer and D, A 
Clippinger. 

Honorable mention was made by the committee of the 
contributions submitted by Charles H. Bochau, Ocean City, 
Md., and Dr. Louis Adolphe Coerne, Connecticut College, 
New London, Conn. Mr. Bochau also is connected with 
Peabody Conservatory and is a composer of distinc 
tion. Dr. Coerne is one of the best known writers in the 
country; his operas and symphonies were also popular in 
Europe before he became associated with Connecticut Col- 
lege, where he supervises musical publications. 

The winning number will be published by the chorus and 
will be obtainable rouge the usual channels. 


Lenora Sparkes ‘to o Give London Recital 


Lenora Sparkes, the Metropolitan soprano, who has 
not sung in London since she was a member of the Coveat 
Garden organization, will give a recital there in Wigmore 
Hall on September 13, a few days before her departure for 
this side. Miss Sparkes will open her American season 
in Pittsburgh on October 7, as the initial offering in the 
James A. Bortz series of popular concerts in Carnegie 
Hall. From there she goes to Cornell College, Mt. Ver- 
non, Ia., where she wiil open the local concert season on 
October 11. On October 14, Louis A. Seidman will intro- 
duce her as a recitalist to Chicago audiences. 

M. C. Turner, of Dallas, Texas, who some time ago 
contracted for three weeks of Miss Sparkes’ time next 
March, has just written to the soprano’s manager, Daniel 
Mayer, asking for an extension, as the demands for her 
services are so numerous that all of the recitals cannot 
be crowded into three weeks, 
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Norka Rouskaya—Dancer and Musician 


lo the many who recently witnessed, at the New York 
Hippodrome, Norka Rouskaya'’s dance interpretations of 
t i and moods portrayed in the photoplay, “The 
Born Woman,” it will come as a surprise to learn 
it she is also a skilled musician; not so great a surprise 
musicians, who must have recognized the element which 

d important a place in her interpretations 
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daticer. She continued her violin studies at the Brussels 
Conservatory, her dancing lessons with Le Maire, of Paris, 
and later the study of. voice culture during intervals be- 
tween tours of Europe, South America, Cuba and Mexico, 
adding to pedagogic instruction the observations of a keen, 
inquiring mind. As she spoke of her career this mental 
alertness was apparent and she revealed also an appreciation 
and knowledge of various arts, customs, languages—a true 
cosmopolite 


her mother in her dressing room at the “It is like a singer,” she said, 
herween dances, she told of her early musical French knowledge of English by gestures and facial ex- 
and its influence on her dancing At the age of pressions. “Suppose that he says, 
toured through France and Switzerland as a vio sing,’ and he trains until his voice 
this time as a He discovers to his sadness that 


year later repeated the tour 


seeking to help out her 


‘I will learn only 
is facile, 
has 
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ALICE GENTLE'S ACHIEVEMENTS 





When Alice Gentle finishes her season at Ravinia this summer, she 
will have just about time enough left to take the first train for 
Seattle and join the opera company headed by Antonio Scotti. 


Scotti calls her the “NEW ALICE GENTLE” and, further refer- 
ring to her as the greatest natural talent before the American public 
today, testifies to his faith by assigning her about the most widely 
varying list of roles that ever a singer was called upon to do. They 
run all the way from the high soprano Tosea and Santuzza to the 
deeper voiced Carmen, Amneris in “Aida,” Azucena in “Trovatore,” 
and Anaide in “Zaza,” not to forget the high voltage Anita in “La 
Navarraise.” 

With as great a range of voice and character as these roles indicate, 
one need not be in the least surprised to hear that she is adding 
Mme. Butterfly and Lucia di Lammermoor to her repertoire. They 
would make the tale complete. 


There is reason to believe that Scotti will find his choice well jus- 
tified. Miss Gentle has done some of these roles extraordinarily 
well this summer. Out in San Francisco she will be seen and heard 
in all of them, merely following Geraldine Farrar in a single per- 
formance of “Tosca 

Her success here has been unqualified, that of a proficient and popu- 
lar artist, This department has long maintained the belief that.she 
would be a valued and valuable member of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation. Perhaps some day she will be. 
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poetry; he has sacrificed all to voice and so misses the real 
pictures back of his songs; he misses real life. There are 
dancers who say, ‘I will learn only to dance,’ and they do 
with their bodies the things the singer has done with his 
voice: train train, train. It is not pleasant then when some- 
one says, ‘You should learn music. It will help.’ No one 
should have to be told to do this. All dancers should begin 
with music. I think there are many who do not knowethat 
to dance one must sing. No, no,” she laughed, “I do not 
mean only to sing, but to feel and to know music as part 
of the dance. 

“Rhythm! Of course, if you have not rhythm you should 
not begin at all with the dance. Then there is phrasing 
and the line of melody to be expressed in the so called 
musical rests and rubato of bodily motion. But above 
everything, there is to be brought to the dance the ex- 
pression of music, the written stories and the imagined 
thoughts that it tells. If one knows music, he knows what 
to dance. If he knows poses and steps he knows only how 
to dance. Which one is better? Both are good, but not 
separately. 

“Let me show you something lovely.” 

She handled with careful, affectionate fingers a marvelous 
old Spanish shawl as she displayed its various beauties of 
color, design and fringe. “I dance better when I wear this, 
so I cannot sell it, although it is worth $5,000. You are 
surprised? I was also when that price was put upon it 
today by a dealer. I love my costumes. I live with them. 
It is fine thinking about them, preparing them, and wear- 
ing them. I get them first from the peasants when I am 
in a country, for | watch what the old country folk wear 
so that when I give their national dances I know just how 
to costume myself. When the details are perfect, one feels 
right besides looking right. There is my call,” she ex- 
claimed as a knock came on the iron door, and she jumped 
up, adding, a trifle anxiously, “How is my English? Tres 
bon, oui?” 

After the young dancer had gone, Mme. Rouskaya, 
Norka’s mother, spoke of the many offers her daughter has 
received to remain in this country, and that although there 
were engagements made several years ago awaiting her in 
Spain and other European countries, they had practically 
decided to remain in America at least this season. Mov- 
ing picture offers predominated, said Mme. Rouskaya, but 
Norka may appear in a musical production to be staged very 


NORKA ROUSKAYA, 
Premiere danseuse. Study by George M. Kesslere, B. P. 


soon, or possibly in an operetta. She also spoke of a con- 
tract which a well known musical manager wishes to ar 
range for her appearances in costume as violinist and singer 
on the concert stage. 


Illingworth to Sing Gelade Songs 


A rare performance may be anticipated when these two 
brilliant Australians combine together in a group of Percy 
Grainger’s songs. This is promised to take place at one 
of Nelson Illingworth’s New York recitals. 

Mr. Illingworth is an enthusiastic admirer of Mr. 
Grainger’s music, and his vivid interpretative singing 
combined with the composer’s inimitable playing . should 
make a performance to be looked forward to. 


Minneapolis Orchestra Troubles Settled 


Too late to obtain a detailed report of how it was done, 
word comes that a settlement of the troubles between the 
directors of the Minneapolis Orchestra and the Musicians’ 
Union of that city has been reached. The orchestra will 
continue, beginning its season in October. 


Charles Hubbard to Visit America 


Charles Hubbard, an American tenor, who has recently 
given several recitals in Paris, is planning to come to this 
country next season for a tour and to bring with him the 
well knewn French composer, Florent Schmitt, who will 
act as his accompanist. 


A Popular Scott Song 


“He Maketh Wars to Cease,” the sacred song by John 
Prindle Scott which became very popular after the signing 
of the armistice, has suddenly jumpe d, into still greater de- 
mand by church singers due to the signing by the President 
of the resolution establishing peace between Germany and 
the United States. 
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CINCINNATI SUMMER ACTIVITIES 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 19, 1921—The summer is much 
in evidence here and the musical events are not numerous. 
However, there are still a number of recitals and the Zoo 
Opera makes up for the lack of other summer musical 
events. 

Albert Berne was the soloist at the artist recital for the 
summer school at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
July 15. He was accompanied by Augustus O. Palm. 

A song recital was given July 18 by John A. Hoffmann, 
who has been teaching during the summer course at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. The recital was given 
for the benefit of the students and proved altogether de- 
light ful. George A. Leighton accompanied him at the 
piano. 

Having recovered from his recent illness, the postponed 
graduation recital of Ernest B. Stimson, tenor, a pupil of 
Albert Berne, was given July 12 at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory. He was assisted by Dellah Vail, cellist. A fine pro- 
gram was rendered. 

The popularity of the Zoo Opera does not wane, and 
while the weather has been extremely hot, it has not damp- 
ened the ardor of the company. “Hansel and Gretel” proved 
a favorite last season with the Zoo patrons, and as it was 
sung again last week for the first time this season, it 
added to its popularity. The roles were taken by artists 
who seem admirably fitted for the parts. That of Gretel 
was sung in an admirable manner by Clara Thomas Ginn, 
soprano, of Cincinnati; Hansel, by Elinor Marlo, whose 
work was above reproach. Marguerite Bentel as the Mother 
and the Witch, Greek Evans as the Father, Marcella Menge 
as the Dew Fairy and Nettie Howard as the Sandman, all 
proved to be delightful impersonations. One ‘of the more 
gratifying features of the opera itself was due to the fact 
that it was sung in English and was therefore much appre- 
ciated by the patrons. 

The third week of opera opened with Verdi’s “Aida,” of 
which the company of singers and the orchestra gave a most 
creditable performance. As Rhadames, Romeo Boscacci 
displayed a fine tenor voice and met all the demands in a 
most satisfying manner. The part of Amonasro was well 
taken by Greek Evans, his fine baritone voice being heard 
to advantage in this role. The title role was sung by Jean 
Barondess, her voice and acting proving delightful. Hen- 
rietta Wakefield was all that could be desired as Amneris. 
The other characters, including Italo Picchi as Ramfis, 
Marcella Menge as the Priestess, Natale Cervi as the King, 
and John Niles as a messenger, were very well done. That 
the fame of the Zoo Opera is spreading can best be judged 
from the letters from out of town people who are interested 
in the success of the enterprise. Recently a letter was re- 
ceived from Indianapolis by Manager Charles G. Miller, of 
the Zoo Gardens, asking for a repertory of the opera for 
some days in advance. 

Giuseppe Campanari, who is a guest teacher at the College 
of Music master classes in voice, leaves in August for 
Europe in order to attend the debut of his daughter in 
Italy, which will be made early in the season. All her 
musical training has been given by her father. 
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Among the busy men at the College of Music is William 
Morgan Knox, who has been engaged for the entire sum- 
mer as teacher of the violin, and in addition to the above 
duties is assistant concertmaster of the opera orchestra at 
the Zoo. 

Mrs. Mario Valle, wife of the popular member of the Zoo 
Opera Company, is now in Cincinnati, having arrived here 
recently. She was accompanied by Romeo Valle, the young 
son of the couple. 


Elizabeth Durland Langhorst, Cincinnati soprano, has 
been added to the faculty of the Goldenburg School, Avon- 
dale, and early in September will take charge of a class 
of vocal students. Laura Lang will remain in charge of 
the juvenile classes in piano. In addition Annebelle Pundy 
Thomas has been added to the faculty for next season: 
she was formerly cornet soloist with many of the leading 
bands of the country. Classes for the study of the cornet 
will be inaugurated by Mrs. Thomas, a feature being made 
of those who wish to become soloists. 

Winnie Pyle, concert pianist, has been in this city visit- 
ing her sister, Mrs. Karl Kirksmith, wife of the solo cellist 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. Miss Pyle and 
Mrs. Kirksmith, accompanied by the latter’s two sons, 
have gone to Wisconsin to camp, and will later be joined 
by Mr. Kirksmith, who is at present a member of the Zoo 
orchestra. Miss Pyle has been devoting a good deal of 
time with Harold Bauer in his winter season master 
classes. 

William A. Meyer, Cincinnati pianist and vocalist, has 
gone to New York, where he is to study with Leon Rains. 

Nell Bennell Smith, soprano and pupil of B. W. Foley 
of the College of Music, is filling a number of Chautauqua 
engagements during the summer. 

Marcus Kellerman, a former Cincinnati boy who has 
been making a name for himself as a baritone singer, has 
been engaged as a soloist for the coming season of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. He pursued his early 
musical studies in this city, and was aided by Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink to go to Europe to complete his musical 
education for grand opera. 

A rather unique record has been made here by Leo 
Brand, who plays the tympani in the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, and who has served in the capacity as librarian 
for the past twenty-seven years. He has never missed a 
rehearsal in twenty-five years or has he ever lost a sheet 
of music. Not only does he act as librarian for the Sym 
phony Orchestra, but also for the orchestra at the Zoo 
opera. Some months ago he was called before the audience 
at a concert given by the Symphony Orchestra and re- 
warded for this remarkable record. W. W. 


Mary Mellish Engaged for Scotti Tour 


In September, before the start of the Metropolitan Opera 
season in New York, Mary Mellish has been specially se- 
lected from among many other singers to go on the tour 
of the Scotti Grand Opera Company as far as the Pacific 
Coast. Miss Mellish will appear with this organization in 
numerous roles, many in the support of. Geraldine Farrar. 





MARY MELLISH, 


Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


Incidentally, this approaching season will be her fourt! 
season as a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company 

At present Miss Mellish is enjoying a well deserved va 
cation after her strenuous operatic and concert season at 
her camp on Lake George, which is one of the most charm 
ing and delightful spots on the’ lake. Besides indulging in 
the usual summer pastimes, she is devoting considerable 
time each day to studying her new operatic roles for both 
the Metropolitan and the Scotti Grand Opera compani 


Schelling to Play with Chicago Orchestra 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, 
conductor, has been added to the list of orchestras with 
which Ernest Schelling will play again next season.! He 
will appear there on February 17 and 18, the week follow 
ing his engagement with the St. Louis Orchestra 


Estelle Gray-Lhevinne with Orchestra 
Manager Oppenheimer has engaged Estelle Gray-Lhevinne 
to appear with the California Symphony as violin soloist 
on October 9 
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New York Press Comments on American Debut, 
Carnegie Hall, December 28, 1920 


Virginie Mauret Dancer Applauded 


AURET 


who has brought new stimulus to the dance, by 
her great versatility, as shown in her diversified 
programs of Classique Ballet, Greek and char- 


acter dances. 


Virginie Mauret in a program of dances ; 
negie Hall last evening had the high authority of Carnegie Hall—of dances—interpreting toe 


Michel Fokine for a number of her interpretations, works of Chopin, Elgar, Bach, Schumann, Met 
given with a full symphony orchestra sohn, Sarasate and. Techaikowsky 
It was an ambitious list she chose from—Bach ' —_ Mauret is sald to regard the 1 u to wi 
Chopin, Elgar, Sarasate and Tschaikowsky, each oe etn dara aka go gery ut r t ! is 
dance preceded by an orchestral interlude from the : ssctb one . his { slits 7 . _* — ed elucidate and 
corresponding composer, was well exemplified last night "The y mre h ’ 
Miss Mauret is young—she displayed not little self gave a serie of graceful and suggest 
skill in the sheer technique of tip toe dancing ilizations and displayed unusual imaginative variet 
while her girlish enthusiasm, grace and charm won in her conception and it is not usual to see t) 
and held the attention and applause of large same artist as proficient on her bare feet 
audience,—N. Y. Times. ballet slippers.—N. Y, Sun 


A Dance Debut 


Accompanied by an orchestra of some fifty pix 
Car- Miss Virginie Mauret gave a recital last night is 
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The possibilities of individual dancing would seem to have been pretty well exhausted by tl sriow 
schools that have cast their theories and practice at the feet of New York in recent years, but Virgini« 
Mauret managed to give her performance at Carnegie Hall last night some touches of aesthetic stimulu 

On her toes she is both a technical satisfaction and an aesthetic stimulus teyond ti pirouetting 
of conventional ballet dancing Miss Mauret develops still greater freedom of imagination, and when | 
interpretations achieve a national mood her dramatic sense is obvious NV. Y. Evening Ma 





Mile. Mauret is a young woman of personal charm, and considerable ability as a dar 
excellent command of the technical skill which the members of the Ballet Russe have exhibite * 

M Mauret, unlike many other solo dancers, does not intrude her own vagaries t ‘ fancing 

orchestra does not change its tempo to suit her moods, rather Mlle Mauret bring tovement 
to suit the spirit of the composer, She is a graceful dancer with a keen feeling for her art delightfu 

» of comedy She is beyond question a capable artist NV. Y. Evening Telegras 

Virginie Mauret Dances 

Virginie Mauret, who made her debut in a programme of dances at Carnegie Ha t gl . 
enthusiastically received by a well-filled house that was appreciative of her interpretat Miss Mauret 
appeared in six numbers, each of a different style of dancing. She was equally at | eac] ee 

vening Post 
« Virginie Mauret 

Her undertaking was pretentious and she came through with succe ul 1 kirt « 

is graceful and has at her command the conventional ballet ste ' lit , ; 
NV. ¥. Morning World 
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A New Dancer 


Fokine’s Protege in Carnegie Hall 
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OSCAR SAENGER SAILS FOR EUROPE. 
The distinguished vocal authority left for the other side on August 4 on 
board the steamship France. He will go to France and Germany to arrange 
for the debuts of several of his pupils, returning on September 24. During 
his absence all communications are in charge of his secretary, L, Lilly, who 
is shown in one of the above snapshots with Mr. Saenger. Mr. Saenger’s 
past season has been a very full one, for in addition to his ever crowded 
New York session, his master class in Chicago this summer drew a record 
attendance and already numerous students have been enrolled for next sea- 
son, both in this city and the Illinois capital, (Photos by Bain News 
Service.) 
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FLORENCE McCULLAGH, 
The possessor of a beautiful lyric soprano voice nearly 
three octaves in range. Miss McCullagh is a pupil 
of Laura EB. Morrill, the vocal teacher of New York. 
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JESSIE MASTERS, 
The young contralto, who is resting up a bit at her 
home in Warren, Pa., in preparation for next season 









A RECENT PICTURE OF 
HUBERMAN, 
The violinist, in the garden of the Polish 
Legation at the Hague, with Mme, De Papee, 
Wife of the Polish Minister. 
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MAX SELINSKY AND HIS WIFE, 
Snapped while enjoying an automo 
bile trip en route to Atlantic City 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
Vacationing in New Hamp- 
shire. One snapshot shows 
him hoeing a section of a little 
farm at his camp on Lake Win- 
nipesaukee, while the other 












EDDY BROWN 


views him paddling with his In a new role, that of helping his old 
talented young daughter, mammy, a skilled cook, in the prep- 
Dorothy. aration of his birthday dinner which 


took place on July 15, just a few days 
prior to his concert at Ocean Grove, 
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ELLEN BALLON, 
Canadian pianist, who is now taking a short rest at 
her parents’ home in Montreal, from where she will go 
to the Adirondacks for her summer vacation. Miss 
Ballon is a pupil of Josef Hoffman and Alberto 
Jonas, and will give a number of New York recitals 





GEORGE FERGUSSON (RIGHT), 
Baritone and internationally famous teach 
er of voice, who will transfer his studio 
from Boston to New York this fall. He 
has had a large summer clase in Boston 
this year. One of his pupils, Parthenia 
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=| this winter. She has already appeared with the New , — 7 . . ‘ - as ae EEG Se 
=| York Philharmonic Orchestra, under the conductor- ars - —_— eee “apc ho: aig tog aiaietge Von Osthoff, of New York, to neat to him, 
ship of Josef Stransky. Here she is snapped on the Appearing at the National American Music Festival to be held this year at and the other member of the group is 
Elmwood Music Hall, Buffalo, N. Y., on October 3-8. Sherman K. Smith, hie manager 


= steps of the Montreal Art Gallery. 
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ORCHESTRA MEN OUT, 
MOTION PICTURE THEATERS 
CONTINUE WITHOUT THEM 


New York had movies last Sunday without orchestral 
accompaniment Two weeks ago, as reported in the 
Musica. Courier at that time, the managers of all the lead- 
ing moving picture and vaudeville houses gave their men 
fourteen days’ notice. The men themselves were already in 
trouble owing to the internal dissensions in the Musical Mu- 
tual Protective Union, which have been described at length in 
these columns, and, since technically there was no musicians’ 
union in New York owing to the American Federation of 
Musicians having suspended the charter of the M. M. P. A., 
the theater managers proposed to deal with the men in 
dividually, in other words, to establish the open shop 
What the managers offered was the restoration of the 1919 
1920 wage scale with a minimum of $57 weekly, about 
twenty per cent, below the present rates, which are, it is 
said, approximately 100 per cent. higher than in 1913, before 
the war 
The men decided not to accept the reduction and quit 
work--or were locked out, according to the point of view 
after performances last Saturday evening. On Sunday all 
the moving picture theaters got on without an orchestra. 
In the bigger houses there were choruses and soloists with 
organ accompaniments, while the pictures were 
played by the organ alone. The day was rainy and all the 
theaters were crowded Certainly the absence of an 
orchestra affected the attendance in no way on the first 
day of the strike. The strike spread to the vaudeville 
houses after the performances of Sunday night, so at the 
present moment nearly 3,000 musicians are out. 

There appears to be nothing new in the matter of the 
disagreement between the Musical Mutual Protective Union 
which has lost its charter and the American Federation of 
Musicians, The M. M. P. A. officers, whose actions led 
to the suspension of the charter, are supported only by a 
small minority, but through some provision of the by-laws 
they cannot be forced to resign, although the great majority 
of the membership is trying to force them out. Meanwhile 
the union's theatrical committee, elected by the majority 
faction opposed to the present M. M. P. A. officers, are 
negotiating with President Weber, of the American Federa 
tion of Musicians, and his board of directors to find some 
way in which the M. M. P. A., Local 310, can be restored 
to good standing in the federation or replaced by another 
union 
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Increase Marked in Ithaca Conservatory and 
Associated Schools 


Nearing the conclusion of the most successful summer 
instruction sessions in which the registration of students 
was three times as large as at any similar term since the 
institution was founded in 1892, the Ithaca Conservatory 
of Music and associated schools are preparing for the open- 
ing of the regular fall term, which, from present indica- 
tions, will be unprecedented in enrollment and scope of 
study courses offered. Indeed, the enrollment of summer 
school students tripled any of the previous records. 

Phat the forthcoming fall term wil! be a banner one for 
registration is indicated by the fact that approximately one 
hundred inquiries a day from prospective students who de- 
side information concerning the various courses which will 
be offered by the Ithaca Conservatory of Music and asso- 
ciated schools are being received by the registrar. These 
inquiries are postmarked from every state in the Union, as 
well as from a number of foreign countries. Early regis- 
tration is, as a consequence, being requested in order to 
provide adequate accommodations for all, as it is estimated 
that the registration for the fall term, which begins on 
September 22, will be fifty per cent, larger in all depart- 
ments of instruction than ever before. There are also evi- 
that more men students will be enrolled than in 
previous years 

lo accommodate the fall exodus of students to the Ithaca 
Conservatory two newly acquired dormitories will be thrown 
open for their use. The heavy registration is being appor- 
tioned among the following departments: Piano, voice, vio- 
lin, the Ithaca Academy of Public School Music, the Ithaca 
School of Lyceum Training, the Williams School of Ex- 
pression and Dramatic Art, the Ithaca School of Physical 
Education, the Martin Institute for Speech Correction, the 
School of Piano Tuning and preparatory school. Addi- 
tional courses are to be offered in organ, cello, band in- 
struments, mandolin and guitar, musical history, orchestra, 
conducting, painting, sculpture and folk dancing. 

Herbert Witherspoon, well known teacher of voice, will 
be a noted addition to the Conservatory of Music’s faculty 
of master artists, beginning with the fall term. A busy pro- 
gram has been mapped out also. for Otokar Sevcik, master 
violin pedagog, who has been granted an extension leave by 
his government to remain a member of the local faculty for 
six months more. : 


Eighth Recital at Hughes Studio 
On Friday evening, August 5, Sascha Gorodnitzky 
played the eighth program in the series of individual reci- 
tals which are being given this summer at the home of 
Edwin Hughes by artist pupils of the latter. Gorod- 
nitzky, a talented young Russian boy who was brought 
to the attention of Mr. Hughes by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
captivated his audience by his brilliant and temperamental 
rendition of the following program: Holberg suite, Grieg; 
sonata, op. 31, No. 3, Beethoven; étude in B flat minor, 
Mendelssohn ; étude in F minor, Chopin; “Jeu des ondes,” 
Leschetizky; “Apparition,” No. 2, and ballade in D flat, 
Liszt, and Concertstiick, Weber, the last number with 
Mr. Hughes at the second piano. In addition, three en- 

cores were demanded by the enthusiastic audience, 


dences 


New Music and Poetry Magazine for Negroes 
_The National Association of Negro Musicians met in 
Nashville, Tennessee, on the campus of Fisk University, the 
home of the world famed Fisk Jubilee Singers, July 26 
to 29, j 

The object of the association is to lend, through good 
music, material aid in the civic and cultural betterment of 
the negro in all communities, to stimulate the pursuit of 
music as a profession, and to encourage creative musical 








MUSICAL COURIER 


expression through the use of the folk songs of the negro, 
his greatest natural heritage. 

The N. A. N. M. publishes a national organ, Music and 
Poetry, which voices and propagates the ideals of the asso- 
ciation and gives to all worthy negro musicians a definite 
medium for reviews and publicity. 

Through a group of its members and most noted 
musicians, the association plans a “Public School Music 
Course,” which will contain a majority of the most adapt- 
able negro folk tunes that American children have already 
found so singable and likable. 

Of signal importance at the convention was the repre- 
sentation of fourteen negro composers on the various 
programs. The fourth annual convention will be held in 
Columbus, Ohio, July 25 to 28, 1922. Nora Douglas Holt 
is the editor of Music and Poetry. 


Lucy Gates Helps at Club Convention 
During the recent convention in Utah of the Women’s 
Federated Clubs, Lucy Gates proved a decided factor. 
Not only did she sing for the delegates, but also piloted 
them about Salt Lake City in her big Packard. Being her- 
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LUCY GATES, 
In front of the great Mormon Temple in Salt Lake City. 


self a granddaughter of the illustrious Mormon leader, 
Brigham Young, she took an unusual pleasure in pointing 
out and explaining the points of Mormon interest. 

Miss Gates was “snapped” with the great Mormon temple 
for a background, which teok forty years to build at a cost 
of over four million dollars. At her left is the Sea Gull 
monument, the work of her famous cousin, Mahorri Young. 
This monument was erected to commemorate the miracu- 
lous inland flight of a great flock of sea gulls which 
devoured the inundating swarm of locusts which were de- 
vastating the farmlands wrested with such heroism and 
sacrifice from the desert by the Mormon pioneers. 


More About Leps and His Orchestra 


From July 17 to August 6 Wassili Leps and his symphony 
orchestra gave four concerts daily at Willow Grove Park, 
“America’s ideal summer center of music.” Mr. Leps ar- 
ranged a most interesting series of programs, the selections 
being of a very high class and rendered in a manner which 
was a credit to the orchestra and to the audiences for which 
they were intended. Mr. Leps presents excellent soloists 
at these concerts, many of whom appear from year to year 
at this popular amusement park and have won thousands 
of admirers through their artistic singing and playing. 
Among those who appeared during the first two weeks of 
the concerts this season mention might be made of Hilda 
Reiter, coloratura, soprano; May Leithold, Mina Dolores, 
Dorothy Fox, Emily Stokes Hagar; Augusta Witherow, 
Jean Davis, Pearl Short and Virginia Gill, sopranos; Marie 
Langston, Beatrice Harding, Irma Sowers, Alice Thwing 
and Ethel Young, contraltos; Bernard Poland’ and Paul 
Vilkmann, tenors; Horace R: Hood, baritone, and Henri 
Scott, basso. 


Compositions of Adele Lewing Heard 


On the last Sunday in July three compositions of Adele 
Lewing’s figured on the musical program of St. Mathew’s 
Evangelist Church: grand march, a berceuse, and an aria 
for soprano, “Our Father’s Light,” which was sung by 
Mrs, Wismar, the minister’s wife, accompanied on the 
organ by the composer. On July 29 at the Liederkranz 
Hall, Miss Bramde sang two of Miss Lewing’s songs. 
These were “Evening Rest” and “Proposal,” which were 
also accompanied by the composer, who herself appeared 
as soloist, playing numbers by Chopin, Schubert-Liszt, and 
three of her own: “Traumerei,” “Rustic Dance,” and 
“Bondage: to: Freedom,” all of which were enthusiastically 
received. 


A Few Clement Dates Still Available 


Louis H. Bourdon, the Montreal manager, asks the 
MusicaAL Courter to correct the statement made in last 
week's issue that the coming tour of the French tenor, 


Edmond Clement, is booked “solidly.”. Mr. Bourdon says 
that while the major portion of M. Clement’s time is 
already arranged. for, there are a few dates still available. 
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FOURTEENTH ANNUAL N. A. O. 
CONVENTION PROVES SUCCESS 


Despite the terrific heat, there was a-large attendance 
at the fourteenth annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists, which was held in Philadelphia the 
last week in July.. There was a series of recitals at vari- 
ous places and many interesting and helpful papers were 
read. The organists of Philadelphia, the American Organ 
Players’ Club, and John Wanamaker all united in playing 
the part of host to the entire satisfaction of all concerned. 

The visitors were greeted by Mayor J. Hampton Moore 
of Philadelphiap who gave an excellent address. Other 
speakers at the same session included Dr. John McE. 
Ward, president of the American Organ Players’ Club; 
George Alexander A. West, who spoke on behalf of the 
Pennsylvania chapter of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, and Henry S. Fry, president of the association. There 
were reports by the various officers and committees, and 
several round table discussions which proved of much 
benefit. There were,luncheons, dinners, visits to points of 
interest, and joint committee meetings. 

Chicago was decided upon as the place for the next 
meeting. The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Henry S. Fry, Philadelphia; vice-presidents, H. 
Alexander Russell, Princeton, N. J.; Frederick Schlieder, 
New York; Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, Asbury Park, N. J.; 
secretary, Willard Irving Nevins, Brooklyn, N. Y.; treas- 
urer, A. Campbell Weston, Brooklyn, N. Y.; executive 
committee, Reginald L. McAll, Kate Elizabeth Fox, Jane 
Whittemore, Frank Stewart Adams, Clifford Demarest, 
John Doane, F. W. Riesberg, Lynnwood Farnam, Herman 
B. Keese, H. S. Sammond, Edward K. Macrum, Rollo F. 
Maitland, T. Tertius Noble, Dr. John McE. Ward, Albert 
Reeves Norton, and John W. Norton. 


Stadium Audience Enthuses Over Namara 


Bad weather drove Victor Herbert and his men into the 
Great Hall on Sunday evening, August 7, but that did not 
prevent a large audience from following them there and 
enjoying the fine program offered. To judge by the 
special demonstration given her, Marguerite Namara, the 
soloist of the evening, was in special favor with the audi- 
ence. Making her first appearance since her London suc- 
cesses, she sang twice, first the “Ah, fors e lui” from 
“Traviata,” and later’ the waltz song from “Romeo and 
Juliet.” Mme. Namara was in*best form vocally, and 
sang both the numbers with that charm and grace that 
always distinguishes her work. She was called repeatedly 
and compelled to give encores on each appearance, scoring 
one of the genuine hits of the present Stadium season, 


Christiansen Family in Fatal Accident 


Minneapolis, Minn., August 4, 1921.—Mrs. E. M. Chris- 
tiansen, wife of Professor Christiansen, conductor of the 
famous St. Olaf Choir of Northfield Seminary, Northfield, 
Minn., with three of her children, were the victims of a 
terrible automobile accident here on July 31. The machine 
in which they were riding was struck by a street car. The 
gasoline tank exploded, burning Carl Christiansen, aged 
ten, so severely that he died the next morning, while Mrs. 
Christiansen’s recovery is doubtful. The other two children 
were less severely injured. 


Clara Butt Coming Next Season 


Clara Butt, the well known English contralto, will sing 
on this side of the Atlantic next season. She is already 
booked for a tour of Canada and the Northwest, and will 
very likely be heard in the East also. The International 
Concert Direction, Milton Diamond, director, has charge of 
the tour. 


Emma Roberts to Sing in Grand Rapids and 
Youngstown 


Grand Rapids and Youngstown are two additional cities 
to be visited by Emma Roberts the coming season. In 
both she will be heard for the first time, on February 3 
in the Michigan city in the series arranged under the 
auspices of the St. Cecilia Society, and on February 6 in 
the course of the Monday Musicale in Youngstown. 


Nina Koshetz Wins Ovation at Stadium Concert 


Nina Koshetz, soprano, scored a veritable triumph on 
August 1 when she appeared as soloist with the Stadium 
Orchestra, Victor Herbert conducting. Her chief numbers 
were the Letter Scene from “Eugen Onegin” (Tschai- 
kowsky) and the arioso from “The Czar’s Bride” (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff). After each selection she was wildly acclaimed, 
and although she added encores, it was a considerable time 
before the concert could continue. 








Chicago Symphony Signs Schnabel 


The most recent engagement for Artur Schnabel, the 
famous Viennese pianist who is to make his first concert 
tour of this country next season, is his appearance with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra as soloist at a pair of 
concerts on March 10 and 11 next. Mr. Schnabel will give 
his: debut recital in New York early next January, when he 
arrives from Europe. 


Rafaelo Diaz’s Meteoric Career 


Rafaelo Diaz, the tenor, whose numerous successes during 
the past seasons at the Metropolitan Opera gained for him 
international fame, has been busy in New York since the 
close of the opera studying new roles for the coming season. 
He will leave New York for a well deserved vacation about 
the middle of August, devoting his time exclusively to rest 
and recreation. 





Ethel Jones’ Successful Season 


Ethel Jones, mezzo, has had a very successful season 
singing in important concerts and festivals in Iowa City, 
la-; Akron, Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind.; Fort Dodge, Ia. ; 
Houghton, Mich.; Kenosha, Wis.; Marion, Ind,; Daven- 
port, Ia.; Rock Island, Ill.; also with the Chicago Apollo 
Club and many other organizations. 
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THE 1921 COMMENCEMENT CLASS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS, 


Whose thirty-first annual session of the Hastern branch was completed on Tuesday evening, July 26, when the commencement exercises were held 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS 
CELEBRATES THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL 


An Excellent Program for the 1921 Commencement—Dr. Chadwick Expresses Great Enthusiasm for School Music 
Teaching 


SESSION 








The thirty-first annual session of the eastern branch of 
the American Institute of Normal Methods was completed 
Tuesday evening, July 26, when the commencement exer- 
cises were held at the Laselle Se minary, Auburndale, Mass. 
The history of this famous school is well known to the fol- 
lowers of school music. It was established under the di- 
rection of Henry Holt, and was the first summer school 
organized and conducted on a comprehensive basis. It has 
continued since that time as a leading exponent of the best 
in school music, The western branch, a much larger 
school, has been conducted for several years past in the 


Northwestern University, and both divisions are under the 


immediate supervision of Osbourne McConathy, while the 
school is ably managed by William M. Hatch. 

Several of the graduates, the honor members of the class 
in conducting, instructed by Frederic W. Archibald, con- 
ducted the school chorus and demonstrated clearly their 
ability to undertake the very difficult mission of school 
work. The orchestra, in charge of Charles Griffith, played 
several selections creditably, The speakers of the evening 
—Dr. George W. Chadwick, director of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, and George H. Gartlan, director of 
music in the public schools of the City of New York— 
were introduced by Haviland Stevenson, president of Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co. In presenting the diplomas to the 
graduates, Dr. Chadwick paid a high tribute to the work 
which is being done in school music. He told the students 
how some years ago, when he was first asked to participate 
in school music from the standpoint of composition, he 
did it more from a sense of duty than a feeling of enthusi- 
asm, but within the last few years his whole attitude has 
changed, because he realizes that the public school is the 
place where the future of American music rests, and the 
school is the place to establish a love for good music 
based upon the highest standards, 

Mr. Gartlan delivered the principal address of the even- 
ing on “The Sincerity of Purpose in Teaching.” He im- 
pressed upon the student body the necessity for the highest 
type of idealism, and told them some of the wonderful 
things in their power to do if they are guided by the proper 
motives. Among the visitors from New York was Albert 
L. Hart. 

The program follows: Processional, “The March of the 
Boy Scouts,” Grant-Schaefer, the A. I, N. M. Orchestra; 
“Adoremus Te,” Palestrina, conducted by Mr. Archibald; 
“Pilgrim Chorus,” “I Lombardi,” Verdi, conducted by Lil- 
lian FE. Boyden; “Venetian Boat Song,” Blumenthal, con- 
ducted by Margaret W. Hanson; “Bloom On,” from “The 
Rose Maiden,” Cowen, conducted by Helen M. Barnes; 
“On to the Battle,” from “Joan of Arc,” Gaul, conducted 
by Harriet Howard; violin solos—“Romanza,” Chadwick, 
and “Ave Maria” (by request), Schubert-Wilhelmj, 
Charles E. Griffith, Jr.; Greetings ” (by the senior class), 
Brahms; “Summer Night” (first performance), Miessner, 
conducted by Mr. Archibald; “The Mexican Serenade” 
(first perrornen), Chadwick, (quartet) Miss Pierce, 
Mrs. Shaw, Mr. Griffith and Mr. Archibald; minuet, D 


major symphony, Haydn, the A. I. N. M. Orchestra; 
“Croon, Croon,” Rich, conducted by Svea M. Wester; 
nocturne, “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Mendelssohn, con- 
ducted by Eva J.. Wannemacher ; address, George H. Gart 
lan, director of music in the public schools of Greater New 
York; “The Dawn of Peace,” Huntington Woodman, con 
ducted by Selma M. Ladzinska; presentation of diplomas, 
George Whitefield Chadwick, director of the New England 
Conservatory of Music; “The Hallelujah Chorus,” from 
“The Messiah,” Handel, conducted by Mr. Archibald, in 
commemoration of the 135th anniversary of its first per- 
formance at a secular concert in the United States. 


Raymond Burt Returns 
Raymond Burt, pianist, has returned from a year’s study 
in Berlin and will spend the summer with his relatives in 
Paterson, N. J. Mr. Burt was awarded a diploma from 





RAYMOND BURT AND PEPITO ARRIOLA. 


The latter is also a pianist well known in this country 


the Berlin Hochschule, where he studied under Professor 
3arth. He also worked with Egon Petri in Basel, Switzer 
land. Mr. Burt, however, plans to return to Europe for 
further study. Leaving here in September, the pianist, will 
make his first public appearance on the continent early in 
November with the Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra in 
that city. On November 19 he will appear in Berlin with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, the guest conductor upon this 
occasion being Max Von Schillings. Further recitals will 
take Mr. Burt to Spain, Holland and Norway. 


Forster Takes Ove Masi eruid Songs 


Forster, Music Publisher, Inc., is the recipient of many 
congratulations due to the taking over of the MacDermid 
catalogue of songs. The music houses have indicated their 
approval as well as willingness to co-operate by handling 
these numbers in an even larger way than heretofore. Sev 
eral of the important concert and operatic artists have also 
signified their intentions of programming the two songs the 
house has decided to popularize this season—‘Sacrament” 
and “If I Knew You and You Knew Me.” The first song 


(Photo by Fairfield.) 


possesses qualities that it is said give promise of making it 
a second “Rosary,” while the last named is called an ideal 
encore number 

Singers have always been very liberal in using the songs 
of this composer. During the operatic season in Chicago 
last winter Hector Dufranne was called upon to sing an 
English group on his program at the Drake Hotel and 
spent an hour with Mr. MacDermid in going over “Ful 
filment,” “Sacrament,” “House o’ Dreams” and “My Love 
Is Like the Red, Red Rose,” which he sang with wonderful 
success, repeating two of the numbers. While on tour with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Louis Kriedler used 
“Sacrament” as an encore to his aria during the entire 
tour. Paul Althouse, Julia Claussen, James Godard, Caro 
lina Lazzari, Arthur Middleton and many other artists of 
similar caliber include this song in their repertory 


Marie Zendt Scores in Summer Recital 


Marie Sidenius Zendt came forth on a recent Wednesday 
morning and sang a program that proved to be one of the 
best given this season at Kimball Hall, Chicago. Edward 
Moore said the following in the Tribune of July 21: “Mari 
Sidenius Zendt did some Of the most charming singing that 
has been heard since long before people began to say that 
the spring season was drawing to an end A peculiarly 
silky texture to her voice added to the attractiveness of her 
ancient and modern songs. She stands high both as a singer 
and musician. 

The Chicago Journal of Commerce wrote: “It 
years since | heard Marie Sidenius Zendt, and | found at 
the Kimball Hall concert that she has grown notably in 
artistic stature. Her voice is limpid in quality throughout 
and her interpretations are marked by taste, poise and a 
fine regard for the big outline of a song.” 

Mrs. Zendt was soloist on July 27 at the Drake Hotel, 
appeared at a Green Lake (Wis.) musicale on July 30, and 
on August | sang at Fond du Lac, Wis. The rest of August 
will find her at her summer home in Wilmette, Ill, where 
she is preparing an interesting program for her Chicago 
recital in the fall. 


s several 


Cottlow to Open Albany Season 


Augusta Cottlow, pianist, has been engaged by the musi 


department of the Woman's Club in Albany for its first 
concert on October 6. This will be the beginning of a very 
busy season for this popular pianist, who is well known in 
Albany, where she has many friends who are eagerly await 
ing the treat of listening to one of her programs 
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ARTUR SCHNABEL—PIANISTIC PARADOX 


Famous Viennese Pianist a Modernist Who Only Plays cl gesien~ Bese Not Believe in Prodigies, Publicity and ‘Tran- 


scriptions—A 


advance news for the coming season in Amer- 
interest and curiosity more than 
that Artur Schnabel, long occupying a 
pianistic world of Europe, is at last 
varied and full of novelty as these 
in them just two surprises, 


Of all the 
ica none has 
the announcement 
‘unique place in the 
going over.” In fact, 
unnouncements are, there are 
as far as J am concerned—Schnabel and Strauss. Of all 
the other newcomers it might have been foreseen that, 
sooner or later, they would go the way of all virtuosos: 
where fortune beckons. But the case of these two is differ- 
ent, Strauss, whatever one may say about him, is in a 
class by himself. He is surfeited with fame and fortune 
and, in a sense, resting on his laurels. He had sworn he 
would never go over again That's why we took the 
trouble to intervew him and find out all about it 

We took the trouble to interview Schnabel, too. “Trouble” 
see the illustrious Artur (without an h, 
if you please!) one must take a railroad and a boat and 
another railroad, then an electric mountain train away up 
to the last retreats of the Voralberg Alps, and jounce along 
for the last two hours or so in an old post-chaise. When 
you finally reach the place you find not a piano virtuoso, but 
a scientist or a business man disguised as a 
surrounded by a copious family and entourage. 
What you don’t see anywhere about is—a piano 

lhere seem to be two kinds of pianists—those that prac 
tice and those that don't. Schnabel appears to belong to 
the don'ts. He has gone up to this remote mountain retreat 
to get away from people and, so he says, from music. But 
that's not really true. Only that some people take their 
music through their ears and others through their eyes. 
And he, it seems, prefers the ocular way 

That's as paradoxical as everything else about this ex 
traordinary person, Every now and again he disappears 
from the eyes of public and friends and, after some weeks 
of absence, some new composition that is 
modern than—say, Prokofieff. But at his recitals he 
classics. He absolutely refuses to 
play “modern music.” He does not even play his own 
except in the intimate circle of his friends. Yet his interest 
in modern music is intense; his knowledge of it wide and 
profound. In a discussion—should he happen to forget 
himself—he might play at random pages of Schénberg or 
Béla Bartok, to illustrate a point. His musicianship bor- 
ders on wizardry 


aroused our 


is the word, for, t 


a sportsman 
mountaineer, 


contesses to 
more 
plays nothing but the 


seems to be his piano technic. It is 
for no one ever seems to have 
heard him practice, All one knows is that he was once a 
pupil of Leschetizky, in the famous class with Gabrilo 
(who, by the way, is one of his great admirers) 


Similarly uncanny 


hard to tell where he got it, 


witsch 


A “Schoolmate” of Gabrilowitsch and Hambourg —His Remarkable Career 


and Mark Hambourg, and that, for the last decade and.a 
half he has been regarded as one of the greatest, and per- 
haps one of the most musicianly, pianists of Europe. To 
hear him play Schubert or Mozart is a treat that one never 
forgets. 

Another peculiarity about Schnabel is that he is entirely 
unconcerned about what people call “fame.”’ He never cut 
out a press notice about himself, or had anyone else do it, 
as he casually admitted when we talked about his American 
tour. “American managers are queer people,” he said to 
me, after confessing to the crime of having been “caught” 
by one, namely, S. Hurok, of New York. “They want to 
know all about your life, public and private. What differ- 
ence does it make to an audience that hears me play what 
or who I am, and what I have for breakfast, and who my 
favorite author is? And what on earth good is it to know 
what this or that critic says about me? It ough to suffice 
for people to know that I fill my halls. If Nikisch and 
Muck and Mengelberg and the rest of them engage me to 
play with them, I can’t be such a bad pianist, can 1?” 

[ tried to explain that, while this was true, it was not 
enough; that America is interested chiefly in superlatives, 
and that the public wants to know all about its idols. Then, 
by dint of furtive questioning, I got some facts out of him 
that probably most of his friends don’t even know. “No 
he said, “my parents were not musicians. They weren't 
even particularly musical, so far as I know. My elder sis- 
ters were given piano lessons, because it is supposed to add 
to a young lady’s charms to ‘know music.’ Their piano 
teacher was my ‘discoverer.’ He found out that I was 
musical and when I was six my troubles began.” 

All this, I should add, was in Vienna, where Schnabel’s 
parents settled when he was still an infant. (He was born 
on the Austro-Polish frontier, in Silesia, thirty-nine years 
ago.) After less than a year, when he had learned all and 
more than the piano teacher could teach him, he was sent 
to a real pedagogue, Hans Schmitt, whose several hundred 
etudes and exercises have tormented pupils all over the 
world. After, a year with him—at eight—he gave his first 
concert in Vienna and was promptly proclaimed a wonder 
7 

I didn’t believe in the wonder child business even then,’ 
said Schnabel (neither Herr nor Mr. suits a man of his 
distinction, and “Professor,” as the Germans call him, con- 
jures up the very antithesis of this most unacademic per- 
sonality), in referring to this turn in his career. “I must 
have suspected something like exploitation, so I stubbornly 
refused to play in public again I came to Leschetizky’s 
school at nine (the first year under Mme. Essipoff, then 
under the professor himself), and to be the prodigy of that 
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ARTUR SCHNABEL 
Famous Viennese Pianist Who Is to Visit America 


selected circle was quite sufficient for me. I am proud of 
the fact that my parents never made any money by me. 
And also of the fact that I never went to school,” he added. 
“I managed to escape both forms of infantile torture.” 

At fifteen Schnabel graduated from the Leschetizky class 
and received the first prize—a fact which, characteristically 
enough, he omitted to mention. He did, however, mention 
that the great Anton Rubinstein used to be friend him, fet 
him sit on his lap, and generally “spoiled” him, and that 
he was privileged, in his earliest youth, to associate with 
Brahms. Another real friend, of whom he still thinks 
with reverence and love, is the father of Fritz Kreisler, 
who was the Schnabels’ family doctor, and with whose son 
he often played chamber music in later years. 

Chamber music, by the way, is the passion of this “piano 
virtuoso,” and few others have ever played it like him. In 
later years he was associated in this favorite occupation 
with Carl Flesch and Jean Gérardy, and their trio became 
famous all over Europe. More recently, Hugo Becker togk 
the place of Gérardy, and only last year Schnabel retired 
from the combination in order to find more time for com- 
position, his place being taken by Carl Friedberg. The 
Schnabel-Flesch sonata recitals were perhaps even more 
famous, and his withdrawal from this matchless team 
caused universal sorrow in Germany, Holland and elsewhere 
where these artists were leading favorites for years. 

Favorites, too, were Schnabel and his wife, Therese 
Behr- Schnabel, a lieder singer such as arises only once or 
twice in a generation. For fifteen years (their joint music 
making led to their marriage) these two crowded 
houses whenever they appeared together, and it was diffi- 
cult to say whether more people came to hear her sing or 
to hear him “accompany.” (Only a pianist of this caliber, it 
may be added, can afford to figure as accompanist, and need- 
less to say, neither of the two artists would appear with 
anyone else.) This combination, too, has ceased to exist, 
so far as the public is concerned, for Schnabel has devoted 
most of his time recently to creative work and to the few tal- 
ented young pianists who have come to him as a master 
from all over the world—Guy Maier and Lee Pattison are 
two of his American pupils, and nothing pleased him more 
than to hear how successful they have become. 

Schnabel began to compose when still a boy, and early in 
life published a number of songs and other works. He 
stopped because his immense concert work usurped all his 
effort, and not until 1914 did he come back to it (as a sum- 
mer “pastime”’). He found that in the meantime he had 
developed along quite different, very modern but extremely 
individual channels, and since then he has composed a num- 
ber of chamber music works and piano pieces. His sonata 
for violin alone, when played by Flesch, aroused a sensa- 
tion in Berlin last winter. None of these are published. 

Here, indeed, is another Schnabel paradox. His early 
works, which it must have been as difficult to get published 
as it always i is in the case of the young genius, are printed. 
Now that publishers would scramble for a composition of 
the celebrated Artur Schnabel, he has at least thus far, 
refused to give them a single page. I asked him to ex- 
plain, and the answer is simple enough. 

“Let them lie for a while,” he said, “and see whether 
they really have permanent value—whether they mean some- 
thing in the history of music. I feel that they do, but I 
want to be very sure. I, too, once rushed into print, but— 
no more.” How few composers have taken this tack—and 
what a different thing contemporary music would be if they 
had. 

“So America will really not hear any of your music?” I 
asked oe 
“No, not this time, much as my manager may want it.” 
(I had to think of a delicious dance suite, with a virtuoso 
fox trot—yes, a fox trot—at the beginning, that would take 
people off their feet.) “I shall play Beethoven and Schubert 
and Brahms, and lots of it. And of course Chopin and 
Liszt. And—Mozart, the most difficult of all.” (To hear 
Mozart called difficult by an ultra-modern like Schnabel 
gives food for thought.) “And,” he added, “I won’t play 
a lot of little pieces—only in homogeneous groups. I like 
a program to consist of a few big works, properly con- 
trasted.” 

Speaking of groups reminded me ofthe delicious (it’s the 
only word!) way he plays the Schubert waltzes, and he 
quickly broke in: 

“And I never play arrangements—transcriptions, or what- 
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ever they are called. 

“Why, I thought the way the waltzes sounded, they had 
been retouched; or your version is so—pianistic. : 

“It’s Schubert’s version,” he said rather ia ra 
don’t believe in ‘retouching.’ It’s all in the way you play it. 
Schubert knew enough about it. You don’t have to correct 
a genius. And what’s more, I don’t believe in ‘interpreta- 
tions’—but that’s a chapter by itself. 


And so it is! Schnabel, one of the greatest interpreters 
living, does not believe in interpretations. Reader, I shall 
have to explain another time. But wait until you hear him! 


¢S. 


Bos Styled the “Prince of Accompanists” 


With Coenraad V. Bos at the piano any singer is admira- 
bly fortified. Such is the opinion of one of the critics on 
an important daily, while another calls him the prince of 
accompanists, This sterling pianist has accompanied mdny 
of the world’s greatest artists, and always has been given 
praise of the highest by the critics for his part in the pro- 
gram. Appended are a few paragraphs which tell of his 
success : 


Mention of his work again calls forth the highest term of praise, 
absolute perfection.—Buffalo — News. 


Coenraad V. Bos, the pianist, aed himself not only a most 
accomplished accompanist, but showed that he is also a master of 
the keys and a wonderful interpreter of various themes.—Birming 
ham News. 
who brings 


of musical 
spirit with 


Few accompanists are comparable to this musician, 
to his share of the program not only unusual felicity 
expression, but always a seeming complete accord of 
the singer.—Washington Post. 


The remarkably fine touch of Mr. Bos stood out as an artistic 
achievement.—Wilmington Morning Star. 


Mr. Bos is an eminent pianist —Elmira Advertiser. 

Mr. Bos is an artist of distinguished entertainment, and for 
peed is the singer with whom he collaborates, —Philadelphia Public 
edger. 





It is not often that Coenraad Bos deserts his chosen field of 
song accompanying to bear a part in a violin recital, but in so 
doing he revealed his uncommon talent in a new light.—Boston 
Evening Transcript. 


Mr. Schmuller was fortunate in having the codperation of the 
nimble-fingered Coenraad Bos. For once there was a worthy sub 
stitute for orchestra in the playing of the orchestral portion of a 
concerto. Mr. Bos’s performance of Mendelssohn’s work was a 
feature in itself, a fit companion for the art of Mr. Schmuller. By 





COENRAAD V, 


Pianist and accompanist. 


BOS, 


gifted pianist, violinists who 
future recitals would obviate the 
created by the average playing 
New York Tribune. 


securing the services of this thrice 


contemplate playing concertos at 
usually impoverished impression 
of the piano transcription of an orchestral score, 


Notable Season for Rubinstein Club 


According to the prospectus issued by the Rubinstein 
Club of New York, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, presi- 
dent, the 1921-22 season of that organization promises to be 
a notable one. There will be three Tuesday evening con- 
certs and three artists’ recitals in the grand ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria, and four Saturday afternoon musi- 
cales in the Astor Gallery. The thirty-fifth anniversary of 
the club will be celebrated on January 17, and on May 6 the 
nineteenth annual white breakfast is scheduled to take place 
at noon. Other programs of equal interest and importance 
have been ar ranged by Mrs. Chapman, the details of which 
will be printed in these columns as the announcements are 
made, Among the artists with whom Mrs. Chapman is 
negotiating for appearances * the Rubinstein Club are 
Rosa Ponselle, Lucrezia Bori, Lenora Sparkes, Benjamino 
Gigli, Phoebe Crosby, Fernando Guarneri and Justin 
Lawrie. William Rogers Chapman is director of the Rubin- 
stein Choral, and announces that rehearsals will be held 
every Wednesday morning during the concert season, com- 
mencing October 26 


I play the music as it is written.” 
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Carrara Scores Fine Success as Santuzza 


The following criticisms indicate another success achieved 
by Olga Carrara, the young soprano who made so favorable 


OLGA CARRARA, 


Soprano. 


an impression last season with the Chicago Opera, and 


who will go on tour with Scotti in the fall: 
to the role of Santuzza, which 


Carrara brought her lovely voice 
understanding.— Baltimore 


she sang with considerable skill and 
American, July 19, 1921. 

The Santuzza of the evening was Olga Carrara, of the Chicago 
Opera, and she proved highly satisfying both vocally and histrioni- 
cally, Her rich, pure soprano carried to every part of the arena, 
and she threw into her work a semblance of passion which again 


and again brought out applause,—Baltimore Sun, July 19, 1921. 
Olga Carrara makes an unusually effective Santuzza. The diva 

has a voice of rare quality, She surprised everyone by proving 

herself a genuine dramatic soprano of the first class.—Baltimore 


American, July 20, 1921. 

Olga Carrara, who sang Santuzza, has a voice of beautiful quality, 
a genuine dramatic soprano of rich color and admirable carrying 
power, She acted the role with all the passionate fervor it de- 
mands and the beauty of her interpretation was made more subtle 
by. her restraint.—Baltimore News, July 19, 




















LUBOVSKA 


The Inimitable 


Lubovska is the founder and president of the 


National American 
Ballet, Inc. 


An opportunity for every American dancer to make 
their dreams come true. 


Sign for productions and tour, Season 1921-22. 


Contracts given for two years. Training begins 


June Ist. 


Lubovska is now booking for Spring 
Festivals, Concerts and Pageants. Summer 
1921. Solo or with ensemble. 


Particulars, B. FOOTE, care of Musical Courier. 
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MARIE STONE- 
LANGSTON 


Mezzo-Contralto 


Address: 
411 North 36th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














JOSEPH HISLOP 


SCOTTISH TENOR 


Enroute With Scotti Opera Company, September 
October 3ist 
Available for Concerts from November 1, 1921--May 15, 1922 
Exclusive Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
Paul Longone, Associate 1451 Broadway, New York City 


12th to 








LEON RAINS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

















Studio: 292 West 92nd Street - - New York 
Telephone Riverside 9486 
MINNIE “CONTRALTO 


Address: 145 Audubon Ave. 
New York City 
Telephone 0330 Wadsworth 


CAREY 


STINE ===" 


FRANCIS DAY-MONTI 


BARITONE. Recitals, Concerts, Private Musicals 
1797 W. 6th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 1171 W. Coney Island 





‘MRS, FREDERICK SNYDER 


“The Crossroads” 
Larpenteur and Snelling Avenues, St. Paul, Minn, 
New York Studios will reopen October Ist 














OLIVE NEVIN 


SOPRANO 


Mgt. DANIEL MAYER - Aeolian Hall, New York 
June 1st to Jul 


4 
13th In New Yor JONAS 
City. 


Address H. Gremmel, 301 West 72nd Street, New York 











Summer Normal 
Course for Teachers 
by the _ celebrated 


Spanish Piano Vir- 


tuoso, teacher of 
many famous pian- 
ists 


Caz mcr > 








Charlotte 


pemate WILLIAMS 


Concert Violinist 
Appeared as Soloist with the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra on December 12, 1920. 


With Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
January 19, 1921, 
Management: 


DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York City 











YVETTE GUILBERT 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


NEW YORK 
OCTOBER, 1921, TO APRIL, 1922 


Pantomime, Improvisation, 
Voice Culture, Eu- 
Stagecrafts, French 


THIRD YEAR 
Dramatic and Lyric Interpretation, 
Folk-Songs and Dances, Vocal Instruction, 
rythmics (Dalcroze), History of Drama, 
Language. 

Advanced puplis will participate in an educational trip te 
Europe which again will be undertaken during May, June, 
duly, 1 

* Address applications to: 
Miss Poilion, Secretary Hotel Majestic, New York 
Knabe Piano 
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BISPHAM 


SINGER and TEACHER of SINGING 
NEW ADDRESS 


146 West 56th Street, New York Phone 9277 Circle 


BRAINE 





Pianist —C ~~ Accomp 


ROBERT 


100 W. 110th St. (Cethedral Parkway) 
Phone: 613 Academy New York City 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 
Trinity Church, “Nn eOneny Pa. 








GEORGIELLA LAY 


PIANIST 
Interpretative Programs 
Manegemeot: HARKY H HALL, 101 Park Ave., Room, 111! 


John BLAND TENOR 


ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
Master of Calvary Choir VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 10 Rast 23rd Street, New York. Telephone 328 Gramercy 


* LAMB 


i 
Lt 
S 





New York City 











BARITONE 
TEACHER OF VOQO'CE 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, and Oratorio 


P Orange, |i. J. 


N Studio* Rteteopetian Sete. >. eon 





MARIE SUNDELIUS soprano 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 


Management: Gertrude F. Cowen, 1451 Broadway, 
New York 


Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memorial Association. STBINWAY PIANO 











GELESTINE GORNELISON 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





STUDIO, 2091 EAST 93rd ST. 








ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


“* America’s Foremost Woman Harpist”’ 
Mgt. Lee Keedick Bureau, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
Address after Aug. 20th, Hotel Claremont, Berkeley, California 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1921 


HARRY ASKIN, Mgr. 
1451 Broadway 


JOHN McCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 





New York 





Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager, 
$11 Fifth Ave. (Postal Life Bidg.), New York. 
Steinway Piano Used. 














ie "“Univwraity of Rochester 


Eastman Schoo! 
of Music 


Founded by George Eastman 
ALF KLINGENBERG, Director 


AN ENDOWED MUSIC SCHOOL FOR PRO- 
FESSIONAL AND CULTURAL STUDY 


CHRISTIAN SINDING 
Engaged for Department of Composition 


Faculty list includes for next year: T. H. Yorke 
Trotter, Joseph Bonnet, Harold Gleason, Arthur 
Alexander, Arthur Hartmann, Pierre Augieras, Ray- 
mond Wilson, Adelin Fermin, Gerald’: Maas, George 
Barlow Penny. 
oS 
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| REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 








“ALONG THE AW ARG HG} Sone Cycle) 
By William Lester 


William Lester seems to specialize in the music of the Far East, 
for the C arl Fischer firm also prints his five songs, namely, * ‘Persian 
Love Song,” “Serenade, ” “Jasmines of Kairowan,” “The Death of 
the Nightingale” and “In Paradise by Allah’s Throne,” with the 
caption, “Out of the East,” he set under consideration includes 
five songs, poems by Frederick H, Martens: “In the House of the 
Black Cormorants,” “The Plum Tree,” “The Heron Tower,” “The 
Singing Girl,” and “The Lotus Flower.” An illustration, on a 
blue background, of a Chinese ship, attracts attention to the music. 
This device of calling attention to the music by an appropriate cover 
is being used more and more. 

“In the House of the Black Cormorants” refers to the fish, and 
gives a cue to the strange series of ems which make up this 
bound volume of thirty- eight pages. the poet tells of the silken 
couch, the “Smoke divine,” the dreams, and then continues: 

“T range in visions unknown worlds, 
A god, in new dimensions reign— 

Then, in the House of the Black Cormorants 
I wake to curse this world again!” 


All sorts of peculiar devices are used in this music to give it 
Oriental coloring, and with success; tiny bells tinkling, the music 
in declaimed style, with abrupt changes, not easy to sing or play, a 
dramatic climax ensuing on the last line, followed by softest close 
high in the piano-part. “The Plum Tree” is a song of wistfulness, 
of pastoral expression, the prelude suggesting a piper’s piping, but 
with tragedy hidden underneath it all. There is peculiar melody, 
ind yet more peculiar harmony in it all, ending with the piper’s 
lay. 

“The Heron Tower” brings to mind the Chinese towers one sees 
in magazines of foreign travel, “The Singing Girl” tells about the 
singer from Ning-Po, called “Golden Rosebud,” where the girls 
have mouths like cherries; who sang with smiles and clinging arms, 
and mute and ye arning eyes. It is a highly dramatic combination 
of words and music, ‘The Lotus Flower” is of death on the Yel- 
low River, a willing death by one cheated of his love, and tells of 
the “honzes (priests) beating the cadenced gong,” asking for one 
dole only, namely, one little tribute— 

‘A lotus flower to joy my grieving soul, 
Cast to the waves that carry me away! 

This is by far the most melodious of the series of songs, appeal 
ing to the hearer because of fluent tunefulness, the first stanza in 
major, the second in minor, but ending again in major. Such wide- 
awake clubs as seek vocal music of real Oriental flavor of the 
modern school, will find in these five Chinese songs much to in 
terest them, For high, medium and low voices. 


“WAR DANCE” for Orchestra by Charles 
Sanford Skilton (Piano Solo) 
By Carl A. Preyer 


Featured in the programs of the American dancer, Lada, this 
Cheyenne tribal melody sets out right, that is, with a blue-colored 
Indian in full war-costume pictured on the cover. It is marked 
“allegro furioso,” and is in harsh, barbaric style, with strong ac- 
cents, a clever transcription from Skilton’s score. Big chords, 
octaves, somewhat involved rhythms and tremendous wildness char- 
acterize the music, which goes faster and faster, ending with a 
glissando in the piano . . . and an exhausted Lada on a dancing- 
stage 


“VALSE PETITE” and “SPRINGTIME” 
(for Violin) 
By Claude Rader 


The waltz is a graceful, elegant movement, combining with it 
a certain indolent effect, and a second portion reminiscent of the 
Kreisler Viennese transcriptions, “Springtime” is somewhat Spanish 
in tempo and style, yet not an imitation or reminiscence, A pretty, 
simple melody follows the first part, with return to the original 
figuration, 


“HUMORESQUE ORIENTALE” and 
“POEME DU NORD” (for Violin) 
By Joseph Piastro (Borisoff) 


difficult worksp<the first with much double-stopping, in 
polonaise tempo, with an original trio-part. The ‘‘Poeme” is in 
serious mood, elegiac, 6-4 tempo, and is quite astonishing for an 
opus two; what will the young composer give us later? Bowing 
and fingering marked throughout. 


Quite 


(Oliver Ditson 


“MEADOW BROOKLETS” and “SLUMBER 
SONG” (for Piano) 
By Heinrich Gebhard 


The Boston pianist and teacher knows how to write for the little 
pianist, in a vein of real character, for when he puts the brooklet 
into music he does it most effectively, A fast-running little figure, 
later on with a brief six-note melody in the middle of the key- 
board, pedal-point of four measures on C, and repetition of the 
original, with coda, makes it all very simple and pretty. “Slumber 
Song” is in five-measure periods, containing much real drowsy mu- 
sic, a rhythmic problem as trio, and repetition of the first portion, 
ending the melody on the sixth of the scale, with four p’s, Both 
pieces are carefully fingered and pedaled. 


“FROM NORWAY” (for Piano) 
By Gaston Borch 


Truly Griegish, this is a mazurka in E minor, Norwegian through- 
out, with many chromatics, a real bit of Scandinavian music, 


“FOR THE SAKE O’ SOMEBODY” and 
“QO FOR A BREATH O’ THE MOOR. 
LANDS” (Songs) 

By William Arms Fisher 


From a set of four Scotch songs, these are evidently Ay works 
by Fisher, expressing wistfulness, longing, desire for the a Scot- 
tish country, the “snap” and other characteristics of their music 
being present, Refined type of Scottish song. For high and medium 
voice, 


“ETUDE PITTORESQUE” and “PASSA- 
’ CAILLE” (for Piano) 
By Paul Hillemacher 


Heavy chords, in descending succession of diminished sevenths, 
characterize the first piece; then follows a bigh- up prestissimo pas- 
sage- figure a variation of the first theme, 

a “basso ostinato,” another variation of the first chord-theme, and 
broad ending. Dedicated to Maurice Amour. 

“Passacaille’” is quite in old style, a series of sequences, like 
Bach at his simplest, or Purcell, Handel and company. It is a 
piece to be played in bold and decided style, with big ending. 


“Chinoiserie” Played at Stadium 


Firmin Swinen’s “Chinoiserie,” a new Oriental number 
published by J. Fischer & Brother, was recently played with 
success at the Stadium under the baton of Victor Herbert. 
This charming little number has been frequently heard at 
the Rialto and Rivoli theaters, New York, as well as at 
leading theaters throughout the country. 
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HENRI wat LAY seit The Ps 


Complete vocal method Ere ree 


RENATO ZANELLI 


BARITONE, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD wnetittron 


Assistante{ Caroline ficoker 
SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON 


GEORGE E. Teacher of Vocal Art 


Marguerite KUSSNER 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER 


Pupil of LESCHETIZKY, MOSZKOWSKI and D’ALBERT 
163 West 12ist Street, corner 7th Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 9672, 


CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 
CONCERT AND LECTURE RECITAL 


Menagemest: JOHN WESLEY MILLER, 1400 Broadway, New York City 
































EDGAR 


STILLMAN KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL . NEW YORK, N. Y. 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 


STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 











a sweet melody on - 


Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful oogention 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
cormation on all subjects of interest to our cantina free of 


c 
MWith the facilities at the disposal of the Musica. Couarss 
it is quareed se information on all musical subjects, 


¥ 
‘ au Musicat Covuarizr will not, however, + egusens o> os as 
intermediary between managers tions, 
It will merely furnish facts. em 
All communications should be addressed 
information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
— Lenox 687 L. Lilly, Sec’y 


will teach this summer at the Master School of 
he. eae e we Ehsslect Colhsne tenes bene 47 cou hate Se me 








Creative Piano Playing Course 
Public Schools and Private Studies 


This course stresses PRINCIPLE in- 
stead of process. Develops a musical 
stimulus, creates a physical freedom, and 


a sp resp 


The entire course is “different” because 
of = new view point, and a new presen- 
tation. 


Send for descriptive circular. 
Address: 


Effa Ellis Perfield Music School, inc. 


950-955 McClurg Bidg., 218 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Effa Ellis Pertield Music Teaching System 
413¢ West 45th Street (Near Fifth Avenue) 
Phone Bryant 7233 NEW YORK CITY 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 
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3000 SAN FRANCISCOANS 
HEAR LEMARE’S FINAL RECITAL 


“The Three Hunchbacks” Performed 


San Francisco, Cal., July 20, 1921—Nearly 3,000 music 
lovers gathered in the Civic Auditorium last night to hear 
Edwin H. Lemare, organist and composer, give his final 
concert before leaving for Portland, Me. In Handel’s 
“Largo” Lemare was assisted by Thornstein Jensen, violinist, 
and Elvira Swain, harpist, the three artists being heard also 
in Gounod’s “Ave Maria.” Charles Bulotti, tenor, gave 
a group of songs that were most enthusiastically received. 

Jacoptnorr’s PROGRAM. 

Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, who studied in Europe under 
Auer, Serato and Flesch, appeared in San Francisco on 
July 17, when he was soloist at the Sunday morning concert 
at the California Theater, given under the direction of 
Herman Heller. Jacobinoff played the concerto in D major 
by Tschaikowsky, displaying pleasing warmth of tone and 
technical facility. Upon insistent demand by the audience 
he gave as encores Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois” and the 
“Indian Lament.” The program also included the waltz 
from “The Firefly,” selections from “Carmen” and “ 
Forza del Destino.” Leslie V. Harvey, organist, offered 
“In the Boat,” by Debussy, and “Coronation” (march), by 
Eilenberg. 

“Tue THree Huncupacks” PerrorMep. 


“The Three Hunchbacks,” a lyric farce in three acts by 
Edmond Missa, typical of the humor of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, has recently been staged in one of the most interest- 
ing little theaters in San Francisco, “La Gaité .Frangaise,” 
the only French theater in the United States, which will 
be subsidized next year by the French Government in rec- 
ognition of the artistic work being done there. This theater 
was founded by Andre Ferrier, dramatic tenor of the 
Opera-Comique, Paris, and of the Sarah Bernhardt Com- 


pany, and his wife, Jeanne Gustin-Ferrier, who won first 
prize of the Conservatory of Paris. The work was sung 
and acted artistically; the stage effects were especially at- 
tractive, with a back drop showing the picturesque roofs 
of Cambrai. In the cast with M. and Mme. Ferrier ap- 
peared Marion Vecki, Aime Dubarley, A. Frediani, and 
Leonie Perrine. ED Ril sh 


SUMMER NOTES FROM PORTLAND 


Portland, Ore., July 23, 1921.—At the last meeting of 
the Schumann Society its director, Roy Marion Wheeler, 
read Frank Patterson's able article on “Musicians and Music 
Club Propaganda,” which was published in a recent issue of 
the Musica Courter. The members of the society also had 
the pleasure of hearing a program made up of works by 
Leo Ornstein, Fay Foster, Margaret Cantrell, Grace Por- 
terfield Polk, Caro Roma, Pietro A. Yon and Z. M. Parvin. 
Officers of the society, which was organized in 1905, are 
Mrs. H. D. Foster, president; Mary Stevens Mastin, vice- 
president; Virgil Edwin Isham, secretary-treasurer. The 
society has enjoyed a highly successful season, 

The Luther College Concert Band of Decorah, Ia., is play- 
ing at The Oaks. This band is composed of sixty-five mem- 
bers including the director, Carlo A. Sperati. 

Mrs. Warren E. Thomas, president of the MacDowell 
Club, recently returned from New York. 

Virginia Spencer Hutchinson, contralto, has been ap- 
pointed director of the choir of the East Side Baptist 
Church, 

Mary Peck Thompson, of Chicago, has a summer vocal 
class here. 

Mme. Bruské-Hollenback, mezzo soprano, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is a new arrival. 

Leah Leaska, New York soprano, is a Portland visitor. 

Among the musical attractions at the Gladstone Chautau 
qua are Thurlow Lieurance’s “Little” symphony; Mary 
Adel Hays, soprano; Ruth Pearcy, contralto; Claude 
Schnell, tenor; John Wainman, baritone; Beulah Clark, 


pianist; Lowell Patton, pianist; Lucile Collette, violinist ; 
Lula Root, contralto; Walter Jenkins, song leader, and the 
Jugo-Slav Orchestra. 

Edgar E. Coursen has completed his thirty-first year 
as organist of the First Presbyterian Church. — j 

_ David Tamkin, violinist, recently gave a successful re 
cital at the Lincoln High School. He is a pupil of Walter 
A. Bacon, 

i Laura Jones Rawlinson, normal teacher of the Dunning 
System of Improved Music Study, is leaving for Seattle, 
Wash., where she will conduct a summer class 

Maurice Leplat, a newcomer, has been appointed con 
certmaster of the Rivoli Theater Orchestra, of which Sai 
vatore Santaella is the conductor. J.R.O 


“MARRIAGE OF FIGARO” GIVEN AT 
THE BERKELEY GREEK THEATER 


Music Festival Planned by Chamber of Commerce—Notes 


Berkeley, Cal., July 24, 1921.—Paul Steindorff, choragus 
of the University of California, has added another success to 
his many and varied musical enterprises. This time it was two 
presentations at the Greek Theater of Mozart's beautiful 
comic opera, “The Marriage of Figaro,” July 21 and 23 
An all-star cast was engaged, supported by an adequate 
chorus; an orchestra of about fifty pieces rendered the 
music, and a group of dancers, trained by Anita Peters 
Wright, gave two demonstrations of their artistry. Every 
phase of the production was carefully rehearsed. Elaborate 
costumes and brilliant lighting effects enhanced the charm 
of the open air performances, set as they were againstthe 
classic columns of the immense stage of the amphitheater 
The solo parts were in capable and for the most part ex 
perienced hands and their efforts were rewarded by well 
merited applause. The cast included Johanna Kristoffy, 
the Countess; Dorothy Raegan Talbot, Suzanna; Mabel 

(Continued on page 41.) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


The Singing Life-Guard 

We caught a glimpse of him on the beach at Cape May, 
N. J. All our life we had heard of life guards; stalwart 
chaps, their arms, legs, face, neck and shoulders looking 
like so much bronze from the sun. He stood near the water 
watching a group of youngsters sporting in the water. As 
we drew close we caught a sound of a voice, singing softly. 

Presently this life guard threw back his head and there 
came from his lips the sound of a song which we presently 
identified as the drinking aria from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
The song ceased as we paused alongside the singer, who 
turned and looked quizzically down at us. We begged his 
pardon for having interrupted. 

“Don’t mention it,” assured the life guard. 
I really ought not to sing.” 

“But you have a good voice,” we insisted. 

“Thank you,” said the life guard. 

“Why don’t you go in for singing?” we ventured. 

“You think I might make something of my voice?” 
There seemed just the suspicion of eagerness in the young 
man’s inflection, He was a nice looking chap, and with his 
physique we couldn’t help thinking how well he would look 
in opera or on the concert platform. 

“It’s a real tenor,” we emphasized. Good tenors are 
really rare, and here was a voice which, well—our hearing 


“You know 


THE SINGING LIFEGUARD 

On the beach at Cape May, N. J. 
is rather accurate in detecting what is worth while, 
musically. 

“A couple of years—perhaps even less—should get you 
ready to earn a lot more than you can down here, watching 
people trying to swallow the ocean.” 

The life guard laughed; such a resonant, clear laugh. 
We chatted a bit about other things, and as we walked along 
back to our hotel we encountered an acquaintance who 
lived in Cape May. To him we confided the news of our 
tenor discovery. We must admit that this inhabitant 
showed once or twice an inclination to laugh, yet he heard 
us out. 

“You are right about your discovery,” 
“Only—you're a trifle late.” 

“Late?” we queried. 

_ “Yes,” answered our Cape May acquaintance; “Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza of the Metropolitan Opera Company rather beat 
you to it. That life guard you heard is Paul Althouse, the 
tenor, down here on his summer vacation.” ae a 


Harold Land Pleases Norfolk 


When Harold Land appeared recently in Norfolk, Va. 
the Winsted Evening Citizen reviewed his singing as fol- 
lows: 

“A large and enthusiastic audience greeted Harold Land, 
of New York, at the recital given last evening in the new 
town hall. The beautiful baritone quality of Mr. Land’s 
voice appeared to great advantage in this hall, which is so 
well adapted to a recital of this kind. Not a syllable of the 
fine diction of the singer was lost, even in the softest pas- 
sages of the sweetest lullaby. The program was varied in 
character, first a miscellaneous group of classical songs, then 
four Italian and French songs. Mr. Land, as his program 
advanced, pleased his audience more and more with his 
popular songs. His four negro melodies delighted all, the 
best liked, perhaps, being the stirring ‘Deep River’ by 
Burleigh. The program closed with a popular group that 
left the audience demanding encores. Mr. Land was most 
fortunate in having as his accompanist Mrs. Robbins Battel 
Stoeckel.” 


he assured us. 


Fine Tribute for J. W. F. Leman 


According to the Atlantic City Mirror of July 23, the past 
four years that J. W. F. Leman has wielded the baton over 
the orchestral forces of the famous Steel Pier, the musical 
development of Atlantic City has advanced by leaps and 
bounds, and not a little of this progress is the result of 
the untiring efforts of this gifted conductor in the prepara- 
tion of an unlimited supply of ever changing programs and 
his continual introduction of new music by the masters of 
musical competition who are making history today. 


Scott Conducts Summer Classes 
John Prindle Scott, who is summering in MacDonough, 
N. Y, conducted a community sing in that village recently. 
This is Mr. Scott’s fourth season at this work, and these 
concerts have become widely known throughout Chenango 
County. 
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LILLIAN EUBANK PREFERS 
BABIES TO ANIMALS 


Calls Herself Greatest Living Brunnhilde—Extensive Tour 
of United States Booked by Harry and 
Arthur Culbertson 


Ona sultry July afternoon Lillian Eubank, formerly one of 
the leading singers of the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
the Chicago Opera Association, made her first appearance 
in the Chicago office of the Musicat Courter, escorted by 
her manager, Harry Culbertson. An appointment had been 
made, so her call was not unexpected, as the object of this 
reporter was to secure an interview for the readers of this 
paper. After exchanging the greetings of the day, Miss 
Eubank was asked when her season would begin. 

“Tt has already begun, and until next January Arthur 
and Harry Culbertson have booked me practically — 
through the Middle West. During the months of July, 
August and September I will tour Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota 
and the two Dakotas. Then, between October and next 
February, I will have sung in practically every state in the 
Union and will then invade Canada.” 

“Have you even been heard in New York in recital?” 

“No. Although I have often been heard in opera, I 
have never given a recital in the metropolis, but my mana- 
gers have arranged an appearance for this coming season— 
this to take place either at the Town Hall or Aeolian Hall 
in the middle of next November.” 

As the reporter was about to ask another pertinent 
question, the barking of a dog outside disturbed Miss 
Eubank considerably, this prompting the inquiry as to her 
like or dislike for animals. 

“Don’t you like pets?” 

“Yes, babies are my pets, but no animals for mine.” 

“Have you any children?” 

“No.” 

Although Miss Eubank had been introduced by her man- 
ager with the prefix “Miss,” the reporter thought Miss 
Eubank might have another name, as generally operatic 
artists are known all through their career as “Miss,” even 
when the proud possessors of large families, but after a 





LILLIAN EUBANK, 
Formerly of the Metropolitan and Chicago opera. 


warning look from our assistant, we came to the conclusion 
that further interrogation along that line would be out of 
place, and brought the interview back to Miss Eubank’s 
own field, 

“Thus you like concert as well as opera?” 

“More so in a way. When I appear in recital I am my 
own ‘boss ;’ likewise, I am the whole show. While in opera 
you have to do as you are taught—I might even say, as 
you are ordered.” 

“Are you not going to sing with the opera next season?” 

“TI really do not know, as I have as yet received no offer. 
Neither have my managers, but as Maestro Polacco knows 
me as well as my work, having sung under his baton last 
season in Havana with the Bracale Opera Company, he 
might say a good word on my behalf to Mary Garden, espe- 
cially as I understand that the Chicago Opera Association 
is to produce again many of Wagner’s master works.” 

“Indeed,” responded the interviewer, “you are well built 
for Wagnerian roles and you must make a wonderful 
Brunnhilde.” 

“I really believe that there is no other soprano in this 
country—maybe in the world—who can sing Brunnhilde as 
well as I. Kindly don’t write this, as it might sound quite 
conceited and might do me harm, but please name another 
superior to me.” 

Very perplexed, the writer suggested a few names, but 
Miss Eubank had always a fine repartee, and not having 
heard her as Brunnhilde, her auditor was unable to say 
whether she were right or wrong, but sincerely hopes to be 
able to judge for himself before very long. 

Having made several blunders in questioning Miss 
Eubank, the interview was allowed to come to a sudden 
end, the prima donna promising, however, that upon her 
return from her tour she would call again and at that time 
bring with her data that will make interesting reading. _D. 


Norma Lutge Coming Back 


A card dated July 16, received by the Musicat Courter 
from Norma Lutge, who has been abroad during the sum- 
mer, announced that she expected to sail for America in a 
day or so. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


THE ENTIRE WORLD MOURNS THE DEATH OF CARUSO 


(Continued from page 7.) 


Talking Machine Company. Mr. 
interest- 


laboratories of the Victor 
Child has issued a statement which contains many 


mg tacts Said he 


and friendly relations, I have 

many epresentatives of the press to make some 

perso aay or in the name of the Victor Company, 

rd to Carte 's de ath Officers and employees of the Victor 

my slike feel great grief at the loss, not only of the artist, 

ut also of the man whom we held in such high respect and esteem, 

I me personally his death is a shock Our relations for 

nearly years have been very close, and I have always 

friend, and I feel that I have lost someone who 
precious to me 

was my privilege to introduce 

City to the National Association of Talk 

ing Machine Jobhors His appearance there was one of the many 

ilustrations seriousness with which he always took his prom 

s ’rio oncert and when he had so kindly consented to 

u d an engagement for a concert in New Orleans 

his engagements in Havana this concert had to be post 

poned, and to keep his promise to the Victor any and their 

distributor he left New Orleans at midnight, traveling continually 

Atlantic City the evening of the day of the concert. 

man that I ever met took more seriously his 

he public or conscientiously tried to keep his 

Thoughtful and everyone, never an 

selfish deed—-his loss is very great, not only to 

him as an artist, but also still greater to those 

privilege of knowing the real Caruso intimately 


Because of many years of intimate 
isked by 


jent, either 


wreat 
twenty 
d him as a 
lose and very 
\ ur ago in July it 
neert given at Atlant 


regarde 


Caruso at a 


ing for 
Because of 


have 
more 
considerate of 


make state 
possible life and 


should some 


their 


been many that we 
rds of Caruso’s voice, 


Thorner Relates a Caruso-De Reszke Incident 

William Thorner, the well known New York vocal 
passing through the city on the way from Long 
where he has been spending July, to the White 
where he is going for the balance of the sum 
evening in the summer of 1904, when 
with the late Edouard de Reszke to hear Caruso 
at Covent Garden, London. After the famous 
Jean de Reszke, the most famous tenor of 
his generation, had listened for a while his eyes filled with 
turned to Thorner, saying: “I have sung 
great tenors of the last twenty-five years, 
heard a voice like that.” When the per 
they went to Caruso’s dressing room 
introduced them and they embraced, When the 
bass repeated his statement to Caruso, the latter was so 
this genuine praise coming from Jean de 
brother that he sobbed like a child. Later De 
Thorner accompanied Caruso to supper at 
the Hotel Savoy, but De Reszke, returning to his own 
hotel, would not go to sleep until he had writen 
a long letter to Caruso reiterating his statements, a letter 
which Caruso placed in a gold frame and always preserved, 
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Reszke and 


The Stadium Thronged at Caruso Memorial 
Concert 


The largest crowd that the Stadium has ever held for a 
concert, occupying every seat in the Stadium proper and on 
the field, with hundreds standing, gathered to listen to the 
Italian program offered on Monday evening as a Caruso 
Memorial Concert. It was an impressive tribute to the dead 
when the orchestra, led by Victor Herbert, played 

“Funeral March of a Hero” (“Gotterdam- 
merung”), and the crowd listened in deepest silence, bare- 
headed. The soloist of the evening was Guido Ciccolini, 
who ventured to sing two of Caruso’s best known numbers 

the “Vesti la giubba” (“Pagliacci”) and “E lucevan, le 
stelle” (“Tosca”) rhe orchestral program, finely played, 
was devoted entirely to Italian compositions, mostly selec 
tions from the best known operas. A portion of the pro 
ceeds, which were swelled by the sale of the excellent 
Caruso souvenir book, prepared by Pierre V. R. Key and 
used on his last concert tour, went to the Italian Hospital. 
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Ted Shawn's Virility 

From the saw mill to the concert stage is quite some 
leap. Perhaps no one but a dancer could accomplish this 
feat led Shawn did every job connected with a saw 
mill and he was rather a small boy at that when he went 
for his vacation to Frazer, Colorado. The work was hard 
and the hours were long, but it gave Ted a chance to be 
out of and to earn some money, two things of 
paramount importance to him at that time. Cutting, snak- 
ing, pulling and running logs to the saw, these were the 
exercises of the camp, and young Shawn had a 
turn at all of them. Another summer he drove the grocery 
wagon in this mountain resort, but even delivering butter 
and eggs to the back door did not impair the image of 
beauty which he carried in his heart. 

Later on one finds nm, after college days were 
working all day as an accountant and stenographer in an 
office of Los Angeles, and at night practicing in a de 
serted ball room the exercises which built up his dancing, 
creating and dances rhe medium through which 
he was to tind expression 

There is one outstanding 
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fact about these saw mill, 
grocery, stenographer days: Shawn's reputation for doing 
his work faithfully and well, and his ability to do with 
the task before him, is today the outstanding fea 
lus art life. 
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selections yet unlisted. We had thought to evade replies to in- 
quiries of this nature, as we did not wish anyone to think we were 
commercializing Caruso’s death, but it is the general opinion and 
expression of those with whom we have talked that the records of 
Caruso’s voice are for the world in general, and their future is of 
interest to everyone who knew or had heard him. Records which 
have been made are preserved in such a way that they can be handed 
on from generation to generation without loss or deterioration, The 
master matrices are cared for so that there is absolutely no loss or 
change, and new negatives can be made from these indefinitely for 
all time. 
As to the new selections, Caruso was with us for several days 
a year ago in June, and again in September after his summer rest. 
He made a great number of records which have not been listed, 
and which, out of respect to our dear friend, will be held back for 
a little tume before issuing. In one of our last interviews with 
Caruso we went over this list of records quite carefully with him. 
| asked him to express his preference for the order in which they 
should appe: ar. At first he wanted us to use our own judgment, but 
| persuaded him that I would like to have his expression of the 
order in which the selections were to be presented to the public, 
and he then went over the list, marking them as he would like to 
have them appear. 
All of the Caruso records in the 
remaining to be listed, have been listened to by 
once, but many times, and personally approved. The last’ two issues 
are in the order which he himself selected, The record recently 
issued on our June list, “Domine Deus,” from a solemn mass, was 
sung from a manuscript by Rossini, which Caruso found in Italy 
on his last visit there, and was chosen by him as a “Thanks to God’ 
what we believed at that time was his recovery. The August 
is a Neapolitan Song, sung as only Caruso could sing it. 
records which will follow in later issues will, as stated above, 
in the order chosen by Caruso himself for their appearance. 
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Ted Shawn is six feet tall, dark and very handsome. 
His body is like that of a splendid young Greek, and he 
is pagan in his love of color, beauty and music. Color 
and music are the inspiration under which he works, 
Shawn is a great lover of the out-of-doors. He is a fine 
camper, a good swimmer, a gardener and a cook. He was 
popular in his high school days, was a frat man in college, 
and is and has always been a “man’s man.” Shawn does 
not even wear queer clothes; he cuts his hair and eats 
lots of good substantial food. 

Mr. Shawn is a member of the Bohemian Club of San 
Francisco, the Los Angeles Athletic and Uplifters, the 
Book Club of California, the National Arts Club of New 
York, and the Authors’ Club of London. To have st oe 
this before the age of thirty is a man’s job. Uncle Sam 
gave him a lieutenancy, and Frank‘ Crowninshield elected 
him to “The Hall of Fame.” . 

When an American artist cafes to his muse in a spirit 
of reverence and a great love of beauty, his medium may 
be old or new, but his creations .will arrest the attention 
of his fellow men and win their admiration and respect. 
Ted Shawn is a classic dancer, but Ted Shawn is a man 
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REPLIES eee 


Answers to letters received in. this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space:are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered Sseriatim. 


Apout ANNA CAse. ‘ 


Auna Case is about to sing at Grand Forks, N. D., and ih order 
to acquaint the people of that state with her, an essay contest has 
heen arranged, That the people are taking an interest in it is shown 
following letters inquiry 
about that young artist: 

“Please send me all 
achievements of Anna Case, 
her musical value to America.’ 

“Please send me information concerning the life atid career 
of ie Case. Thanking you for your trouble.” 

aye been referred to you as a source o 
tion conéerning- the life and accomplishments-of Anna 

Will you pléase send me something of her work and life? 

“I would appreciate very much if you would furnish me 
some material for) an .essay entitled ‘Who is Anna Case? 

There is an essay contest on this subject in our state, the 

purpose being to stimulate interest in the coming récital of 

Anna Case in Grand Forks, N,-D., and acquaint. the people 

with her.” 

“Will you please send me some information about Anna Case?” 

That Anna Case made herself greatly liked and became a universal 
favorite on her tour through the west is certainly proven by the above 
inquiries received, asking for information about her. There has 
heen some delay in answering these letters, as both Miss Case and 
her personal representative were out of the city, but “better late 
than never” is a good motto that the Information Bureau has often 
had to follow. 

Miss Case was born at Clinton, New Jersey, October 25, 1889, 
a daughter of Peter Van Ness Case. She was educated in the public 
school in that town, but studied singing with Augusta O. Renard 
(Mme, Obrstrom-Renard) in New York City. In 1909 she made 
her debut in New York at the New (Century) Theater in a Metro- 
politan Opera production, pla'ing the Dutch Boy in “Werther.” 
She was a member of the Metropolitan Opera i for seven 
appearing in festivals at Syracuse, 1912 Savannah, Ga., 
Newark and Paterson, 1915-16; Buffalo, fis Norfolk, Conn., 
Spartanburg, 1916. Later she added materially to this 
those of the past two or three seasons being unusually 
numerous, As a concert singer she has been heard throughout the 
United States, and has given her own recitals, making a tour 
from coast to coast. When “Boris Goudonov” was first given in 
America, she created the part of ‘‘Feodor,” this being’ in 1912, and 
in the following year, 1913, she created the role of. Sophie in “Der 
Rosenkavalier.” Her repertory includes Mimi in “La Bohéme,’ 
Luca or Olympia in “Tales of Hoffmann,” Papagena in “The Magic 
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Miss Case is spending the sum- 


August 11, 


Flute,” and various other operas. 
mer at Great River, Long Island. 
Miss Case formerly spent most of her summers at Asbury pack, 
N. J., where she was exceedingly popular. She has compo! 
number of songs and instrumental pieces. She has never Ane | 


One Composer ProGraMs. 


“We are making up our programs for the coming season 
and some one has suggested that we give only the music of 
one {composer on each program, What do you think of this 
idea? We have not decided about it yet because some of our 
members do not agree that it would be a good thing to do. 
They think it would become monotonous to hear music of the 
same person for an hour and a half at a time, that it would 
be more interesting for the club to have varied music. I sup- 
pose in a certain way each composer has a style of his own 
and that it would show in the number of pieces necessary to 
include in one program. What do you think?” 

The question of one composer on a program is one which can 
be argued both pro and con. If a person admires the music of 
one composer above that of all the rest put together, he would be 
contented to hear only that music every day or week in the year. 
But not ali audiences are enthusiasts to that extent, and it seems 
as if, particularly in a club catering to mixed audiences, it would 
be more enjoyable to have varied programs, One or two might be 
given during the season as an experiment, but the safest plan would 
be to stick to the old accepted rule; each program to contain 
selections from different composers. Of course the programs must 
be arranged harmoniously whether one or a dozen musicians supply 
the numbers given, Program making is an art that not all possess. 
Even some of those given by the symphony orchestras are far from 
being satisfactory in respect to what they play—the fault of the 
conductor who has perhaps spent months of his holiday arranging 
his concert programs for the following season, People who love 
music are often called upon to listen to incongruous arrangements, 
The writer remembers with anguish the many times that the program 
has jarred, this being particularly the case at private musicales 
where good, bad and indifferent were associated, the hostess being 
‘so pleased with such a varied program!”’ Have another meeting 
of your club, talk the matter over trom every point, and then 
decide, for you naturally wish to do the best for your club and 
those who support it! 


Hadley to Conduct San Carlo Company 


Fortune Gallo, director of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, announces that he has engaged Henry Hadley, asso- 
ciate conductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra, to direct 
as guest a number of performances of the San Carlo 
Company in New York, where the season begins Septem- 
ber 26 at the Manhattan Opera House, also in Boston 

(November 7) and in Philadelphia (November 28). The 
operas which are to be given under Mr. Hadley’s baton 
are “Lohengrin,” “Haensel and Gretel,” “Madame But- 
terfly,” and “Faust.” 

This will be Mr. Hadley’s first appearance in his own 

country as a professional conductor of opera, except in 
the case of some performances of his own opera, “Cleo- 
patra’s Night,” which is in the repertory of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. Mr. Hadley, however, had con- 
derable experience abroad as an opera conductor, partic- 
ularly at Mainz. In this country, besides his work with 
the Philharmonic, he has been leader of the Seattle and 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestras and recently com- 
pleted a successful season as conductor of the Stadium 
concerts, 
Frances Paperte with National Concerts, Inc. 
Paperte, mezzo soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association, has signed a contract by which National 
Concerts, Inc., will manage her for a term of years. She 
is one of the youngest members of the Chicago organiza- 
tion and has achieved distinct success in the principal 
mezzo soprano parts of many of the operas of the standard 
repe rtory. 

“I have been decidedly impressed by the beautiful voice, 
artistic singing and interesting personality of Miss Paperte,” 
said Samuel Geneen, president of National Concerts, Inc., 
“and have undertaken her management for America and 
Europe.” Miss Paperte has already given a number of 
concerts in the middle west, always receiving laudatory 
comment from the press and winning the enthusiastic ap- 
plause of her audiences everywhere. 


Frances 


Activities of Minnie Tracey Artists 

Minnie Tracey, the' well known vocal teacher of Cincin- 
nati, has many pupils who are appearing in concert and 
opera. Minette Salman, one of her artists, scored a decided 
hit in “Priscilla” when it was produced last winter at Em- 
ery Auditorium. She has an excellent voice and a charm- 
ing stage presence, Miss Salman also appeared with suc- 
cess at the Capitol Theater with Arnold Schroeder, bass, 
another pupil from the Tracey studios. Rose Boden, lyric 
sopranog sang at the Capitol during the week of July 31 

Ruth’ Greenfield, Miss Tracey's former accompanist, has 
removed to Terre Haute, Ind., and will, open a studio there. 
She goes to that city highly recommended by Miss Tracey. 


Grace Bradley to Sing Dalila 


Grace Bradley, the Metropolitan Opera contralto, has 
been engaged to sing Dalila in an open air production of 
“Samson et Dalila,” to be given in Buffalo, August 23, 
at the Canisius College Stadium. She wili leave immedi- 
ately after the performance for Vermont, where she will 
appear August 25 in recital with Paul Eisler, conductor of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and C. Leonard Lewis, 
baritone. 


Atlanta to Hear the Kouns Sisters 
The Music Study Club of Atlanta, Ga., has engaged 
Nellie and Sara Kouns for a recital of songs and duets in 
connection with their January tour, which will take them 
into Texas and the Southwest. 
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Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison Street, Portland, Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, San Antonio, 
Ore., August ; P Texas. 
Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky St., Bellefontaine, Ohio, Una Clayson Talbet, 3068 Washington Blivd., Indianapolis, ind. 
Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Jeanette Currey Fuller, Rochester, New York. / Normal Class, June 21. 
Cara_ Matthews Garrett, San Marcus Academy, San Marcus, | Mrs S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas, May 
Texas; Palacios, Texas., June 14, July 19 30—Sept. 19. 
Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 So. 21st Street, Richmond, Ind. Mrs. H. R. Watson, 124 East 1ith St., Oklahoma City, Okla., 


Oxford College, Oxford, Ohio, June 27 to July 30. ‘Aaeent 1—Oaeber ¢ 
Mand Eien, Listeleld, Kenees, City Cone eg eet he 1588 Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy ¢ of Music, Dallas, Texas. | Clara Sabin Winter, Yates Center, Kans., Topeka, April, 1921. 
Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, 111. Chicago | Mattie D, Willis, Normal Class, New York City, Aug. 1; 915 

classes April, May, June; Buffalo, N. Y., August. Carnegie Hall. 


Information and booklet upon request 
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| Musical Comedy -Drama- Motion Pictures 








Ihe atmosphere around the theaters here is much more 
heerful than at any time during the summer, Attendance 


is considerably improved, and the managers feel sufficiently 


encouraged to proceed with their original plans, This 
week is quite lively with four openings 

Tuesday evening, a musical comedy, “Tangerine,” came 
to the Casino. The musical score is by Carlo-Sanders, 


and Carl Carlton is the producer. On Wednesday, at 


the Times Square Theater, the Selwyns began their sea 
son with “Honors Are Even.” 

Thursday (tonight), at the Bijou Theater, the Shuberts 
will present their first new offering, “March Hares,” 
formerly called “The Temperamentalists,” and on next 
Saturday evening “Dulcy” will have its premiere at the 
Frazee Theater 

“Gerrine Gertie’s Garter,” New Wooos’ Farce, 


AT RePUBLIK 
Ihe Republic Theater was packed at the opening per- 
J I 
I Avery Hopwood and Wilson Collison’s new- 


lormance of 
est farce Getting Gertie’s Garter.” The audience was 
divided into two distinct elements: those who were there 
to be shocked, and those who were shocked to be there 





LYNN FONTANNE, 


Who will play the leading role in “Duley,” which opens Sat 
urday evening, August 13, Fracee Theater The production 
Aa hy Cieorde 7 wler 


frankly confesses to many laughs, and a gen- 
feeling about the entire performance rhe 
audience laughed longest and loudest It 
was quite noticeable at times, the efforts of some of the 
“shush” their fair partners. It would seem not 
to be the correct thing to smile 

Dorothy Mackaye easily carried off the honors. Her 
comedy was good and she got away with it in great styl 
Hazel Dawn loo ‘ked pretty in her various changes of cos- 
rest of the cast, 


The writer 
eral satished 
women in the 


escorts to 


tume, and that’s about all for her, The 
including Adele Rolland, Walter Jones and Lorin Baker, 
were fairly good 

The farce itself brings nothing new. It's the same kind 
of a show that has been seen along Broadway at least 
once each season. It is good entertainment, snappy, and 
quite peppy at times, and some of the situations are great. 


Hopwood and failed to 
and emotional. No 
enjoy prosperity. 
same type, made 


The lines were typically Avery 
horrify, unless one is overly sensitive 
doubt “Getting Gertie’s Garter” will 
Last season “Ladies’ Night,” of the 
the record run for the season. 


Muu REVUE BY 


Comes TO AMERICA IN 
Nep WaAyBuRN, 

Mile, Mistinguette, the famous French comedienne, has 
signed a contract with Ned Wayburn for a forthcoming 
revue. Mistinguette is perhaps the most popular French 
artist of her class today, Harry Pilzer, the dancer, has 
been her partner for some time. Her fame in “Mon 
Homme” is international. 

REHEARSALS Becin Tuis Week at HIippoprome, 

Rehearsals begin this week at the Hippodrome, where a 
spectacie, “Get Together,” will be the big attraction at 
this house for the winter, Each year the entertainment 
here is more lavish and international in its atmosphere. 
R. H. Burnside, the wizard producer, of course will have 
complete charge of the direction, Fokine, the dancer, 
will direct the ballet. With Madame Fokine he will head 
the list of star attractions, The price of best seats will 
be $1.50, matinees $1—50 per cent. lower than last season. 
ANGLIN TO Propuce Plays witn Lee Suupert. 

Margaret Anglin will produce plays in association with 
Lee Shubert. The first is “The Open Fire,” by Holbert 
Footner, which had its premiere at Asbury Park last week; 
it is now playing at Atlantic City. Such favorable notices 
were accorded the first hearing that it is altogether possible 
that Miss Anglin will be given a New York hearing at an 
early date, despite the fact that her former success, “The 


MISTINGUETTE 


MARGARET 


Woman of Bronze,” has been booked for an extensive tour 
until spring. 
Lypia Lipkowska WILL Be “THe Merry Wipow.” 

Lydia JLipkowska, formerly of the Boston, Met ropolitan 
and Chicago Opera companies, has been engaged by Henry 
W. Savage for the title role in his revival of the famous 
operetta, “The Merry Widow,” which will open at the 
Knickerbocker Theater here on Labor Day. 

Nores, 

Harris will begin his new season with a comedy 
Anthony McGuire, “Six-Cylinder Love,” on 
The comedy is on tour and is pronounced 


Sam H 
by William 
August 29. 
a "a, 

“The Skylark” 


was announced to close last week at the 
Jelmont. These 1 


plans changed suddenly, however, anc 
Henry Stillman, the producer, will continue his offering 
at the Belmont. Certain changes are said to have greatly 
improved the play. 


“Nobody's Money” will open at the Longacre Theater 
next week. 

Ned Wayburn, producer of “Town Gossip,” a musical 
revue, has engaged Horace Lee Davis, tenor, for the prin- 


and concert 


cipal role. Mr. Davis has had some operatic 
“find” in the 


experience and Mr. Wayburn feels he has a 


young tenor, 
The Century Roof is being made ready for a new show, 


due to open next week. The performance will begin at 
8 :30 

The New Amsterdam Roof is soon to reopen. New 
York will again have its famous “Midnight Frolic.” It 


hardly seemed possible that such an institution could pass 
out forever, the discouraging announcements of a few 
wecks ago to the contrary. 

One of the big drama hits of the past season, 
Madame,” has started on tour of the principal 
Gilda Varesi has her original part. 

“Sally,” the musical comedy wonder that Florenz Zieg- 
feld brought to the New Amsterdam Theater thirty-three 
weeks. ago, still leads all Broadway attractions with an 
average of over thirty thousand dollars per week in box 
office receipts. The million dollar mark has been passed. 


At the Picture Theaters 


The Universal Film Company has leased the Central The- 
ater for one year, beginning September 4. The first at- 
traction is entitled “Foolish Wives.” 

Gloria Swanson has come into her own in “The Great 
Moment,” a Paramount picture from a special story by 
Elinor Glyn. The past two weeks at the Rivoli have been 
so successful that it was necessary to continue at the 
Rialto this week. It is a first rate picture, and Gloria 
Swanson does the best work of her career. The musical 
program remained unchanged. 

“The Golem” continues the big drawing card on Broad- 
way for feature films. It is now in its eighth week at the 
Criterion. The entire supplemental program of music re- 
mains unchanged. 

“A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court” is 
being shown at the Capitol Theater this week. This Fox 
film comedy has run for twenty weeks on Broadway, hold- 
ing the record for a comedy picture. 

“Over the Hill,” another Fox feature picture, is being 
released throughout the country. The London season will 
also begin in a few weeks. The showing for Broadway 
was forty-two weeks. 

Alexander Rose, baritone, 
Rothafel for appearances at the Capitol this fall. 
comes from the Royal Opera at Budapest. 

“Chinoiserie,” by Firmin Swinnen, organist at the Rivoli 
Theater, was played at the Stadium last Saturday evening 
with Victor Herbert conducting. The orchestration is by 


“Enter, 
cities. 


has been engaged by S. L. 
Mr. Rose 





CATARINA GUERRIERI, 


The twenty year old coloratura soprano, discovered by 
Managing Director Joseph Plunkett, of the Strand Theater. 
She will make her debut this week. (Apeda photo.) 


Joseph Littau, conductor at the Rialto. This composition 
is one of Professor Swinnen’'s newest offerings. 

“A Virgin Paradise” has some very lovely scenes, espe- 
cially in the first part. The lions and other wild animals 
are as good as the best ever shown. The volcano and the 
scenes of the eruption were effective; in fact, they were all 
interesting. 

Right now it must be stated that in the second half Pearl 
White has staged a fist fight with the suave villain of the 
story that is a masterpiece in feminine skill. Apparently, 


AMUSEMENTS 


FRAZEE THEATRE, West 42d Street 
Opens Sat. Night, August 13 
Lynn Fontanne, Gregory Kelly, John Westley, Wallis 
Clark, George Alison, Gilbert Dougias, Howard Lind- 
say, Harry Lillford, Elliott Nugent, Norma Lee, and 
Constance Pelissier in the new comedy 


By George S. Kaufman and 

U L Marc Connelly, with a bow to 
TIMES S Theatre W. 42d St. Eves. 8:20. 
Q. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2:20. 


Franklin P., Adams. 
The Selwyns Present 


WILLIAM COURTENAY and LOLA FISHER 
in Roi Cooper Megrue’s Comedy 


HONORS ARE EVEN 


Geo. M. COMAN’S EVseAESo Mee Wes. a Sav 
A. L. ERLANGER Presents 
The New Musical Comedy 


“TWO LITTLE GIRLS IN BLUE” 


With a Supero Comper of Comedians, Singers and 
Dancers. 


EATRE 
SELWYN be 47 aa “swat or 


SN APSHO TS 
F'ietbs ee 


GEO. McKAY, LULU McCONNELL AND STAR CAS? 
THE SNAPPIEST CHORUS IN NEW YORK 
Matiness Wep. anv Sat. 





























World’s Largest and foremost Motion Picture Palace 


CAPITOL 


Broadway at 5ist St. “Subway to Door’’ 
ED. BOWES, Managing Director 


A FEATURE PICTURE 


Ballet - Soloists - Ensemble 
PRESENTATIONS BY S. L. ROTHAFEL 





MARK 


STRAND 


Direction J08. L. PLUNKETT Broadway at 47th St. 
WEEK BEGINNING AUG. 14 


CONSTANCE 
TaLMADG 


In “Wedding Bells” 


STRAND TOPICAL REVIEW, SCENIC-COMEDY 





eas Jheaters Under Direction of Hugo Riesenfeld cum 


PHOTO PLAYS WEEK BEGINNING AUG, 14 
RIVOLI ar 49th St 


6“ ° ” 
Experience 
with RICHARD BARTHELMESS as “YOUTH” 
Second Week - - - A Paramount Picture 
Times 


RIALTO Scuare 
Betty Compson i: 


“THE END OF THE WORLD” 


A Paramount Picture 
Broadway 


CRITERION at 44th St. 


‘6 99 NINTH 

The Golem WEEK 
SPECIAL PROLOGUE, “ELI, ELI” 

TONY SARG - BUSTER KEATON 




















mere man in her hands is a simple matter to floor. The 
first half, showing the primitive life of the young girl left 
alone on a desert island is good, and, together with a story 
that at least hangs together, makes this film an enjoyable 
entertainment. Frankly, it is better than some pictures 
presented very recently. 

In the direction there is a tendency to exaggerate and 
spoil good material by lavishness that means nothing. The 
scenes showing Long Island society come under this class. 
Some of the captions and titles were foolish, but on the 
whole the picture is above the average. It is short and 
that, too, is welcome. 

THE STRAND. 

The picture last week was “Mother o’ Mine,” one of those 
excessively “good” pictures, sweet and at times tiresome. 
But how the big audiences did enjoy that human appeal ! 
This seems to be the new thought in pictures these days. 
The musical program, as usual, was entertaining. The 
overture was the “Peer Gynt” suite. The Strand Male 
Quartet, of course, sang “Mother o’ Mine,” the house giving 
it an ovation. The soloist was Madeleine McGuigan, vio- 
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linist. She made such a favorable impression at her first 
appearance that Joseph Plunkett brought her_ back last 
week. Her selection was “Russian Airs” (Wieniawski). 
The organ solo was Nevin’s “Narcissus.” 

Tue Capitov, 


“Where Lights Are Low,” with Sessue Hayakawa in the 
leading role, ably supported by a cast made up almost en- 
tirely of his fellow countrymen, was the principal feature 
at the Capitol last week. It proved to be a remarkably fine 
picture, albeit several thrilling moments were stopped 
abruptly, leaving the audience in rather pointed suspense. 
Naturally, the atmosphere was perfect and the scenes very 
well done. A Chinese fantasy immediately preceded the 
feature. In this Mlle, Gambarelli, Alexander Oumansky, 
assisted by Doris Niles, Thalia Zanou, Leon Leonidow, 
James Parker Coombs and the Capitol Mixed Quartet gave 
a very clever bit of pantomime and vocal work, amid set- 
tings which bespoke the glorious Orient. Also serving as a 
prologue was a scenic film entitled “The Land of Chu 
Chin Chow.” For this there was a special musical accom- 
paniment consisting of an “Intermezzo Chinese,” by Dr. 
Anselm Goetzl, orchestrated by Herman Hand, and “Petit 
Ballet Japonaise,” by Goublier. As the opening number on 
the program, the Capitol Grand Orchestra, Erno Rapee 
and David Mendoza conducting, gave a spirited rendition of 
the overture to Offenbach’s “Orpheus.” The Capitol 
Mixed Quartet (consisting of Elizabeth Ayres, Louise 
Scheerer, Peter Harrower, Alva Bombarger) gave the 
popular “Deep River” of Burleigh, which aroused its usual 
enthusiasm. Another musical number which is worthy of 
special praise was the duet by Cadman, “The Morning of 
the Year,” sung by Maria Samson and Sudworth Frasier. 
A delightful scenic study from the Lyman H. Howe Film 
Library, entitled “Quaint Holland,” the regular Capitol 
News, and the organ solos, played by Dr. Alfred Robyn and 
George C, Crook, completed the unusually fine program. 

New York MusicAt ATTRACTIONS. 

“Broadway Whirl” (moved over from the Times Square), 
Selwyn Theater. 

“Follies” (Ziegfeld’s famous revue), Globe Theater. 

“Idlers of 1921” (Will Morrissey’s revue), Eltinge 
Theater. 

“Sally” (this season’s phenomenal musical show), Am- 
sterdam Theater. 

“Shuffle Along” (all negro revue), Sixty-third Street 
Theater. 

“The Whirl of New York” (closes in two weeks), Win- 
ter Garden. 

“The Last Waltz” (new Strauss operetta, claimed to 
be one of the best musical offerings presented in New 
York in years), Century Theater. 

“Snapshots of 1921” (moved over from the Selwyn), 
Apollo Theater. 

“Scandals of 
Theater. 

“Tangerine” (opening week), Casino. 

“Two Little Girls in Blue” (musical show with Fair- 
banks twins), Cohan Theater. 

Feature Pictures THat ContTINvUE, 

“Shame,” Fox feature film, opening week, Lyric Theater. 

“Thunderclap,” a melodrama, Fox film, Central Theater, 
opening week. 

“A Virgin Paradise,” a Fox feature with Pearl White in 
leading role, Park Theater. 

“Spirit of ’76,” Town Hall. 

“The Golem,” a German film of merit, Criterion Theater. 

“The Old Nest,” a Goldwyn feature, Astor Theater. 

May Jounson. 


OPERA AT RAVINIA 


(Continued from page 23.) 

enjoyable than his other portrayals? Be it for those or 
any other reasons, he was not up to his usual high standard. 
Florence Macbeth sang the “Polonaise,” given in the third 
act to Filina, beautifully, and was rewarded for her work 
with salvos of plaudits. Her success in that number was 
incontestable. Singing with great virtuosity she completely 
captivated her audience. The star of the evening, however, 
was Leon Rothier as Lothario. Vocally and histrionically 
his rendition of the part was impeccable; he was a tower 
of strength all through the opera. The Frederic of Philene 
Falco was good to look upon, as this young lady wears 
elegantly the travesty. The Laertes of Paltrinieri was in- 
significant; the Italian translation of the French text is 
not very good, and much of the fun-making was lost by 
this artist, who, furthermore, was not very sure of his 
words, as on more than one occasion he used wrong ones 
and at least once sang his lines several bars too soon. 
Paolo Ananian was immense as Giarno—a small part, to be 
sure, but one to which he gave unexpected prominence. 
Ananian is surely the king of Giarnos, and he makes nearly 
as much of that insignificant part as Trevisan does of the 
Sacristan in “Tosca.” His portrayal as well as his singing 
of the part can well be taken as a model for others to 
follow. If Hasselmans had conducted the opera as well as 
he did the overture, the performance would live in gold 
letters in the history of Ravinia, but after giving a rousing 
reading of the overture, which was on this occasion more 
applauded than is generally the rule, he fell below par. 
The stage settings were adequate and the chorus singing 
superb, even though the mixture of French and Italian did 
not help to bring out the thoughts of the librettist. 


1921” (George White’s revue), Liberty 





MUSICAL COURIER 


“SECRET OF SUZANNE” AND "JEWELS OF THE MADONNA, 
Avucust 4. 


A repetition of Saturday night’s double bill brought forth 
the same artists with one exception, Millo Picco replacing 
Stracciari as the count. 

“RoMEO AND Juuiet,” Aucust 5. 

Having heard from various sources that the first per- 
formance of “Romeo and Juliet,” given at Ravinia a week 
ago last Saturday night, was one of the most enjoyable 
productions of the present season, this reporter could not 
allow another performance to go by unheard. The second 
performance brought out a huge audience which showed its 
enthusiasm by recalling the artists innumerable times at 
the end of each act. Charles Hackett is at his very best as 
Romeo. His handsome costume, which he wore with great 
elegance, added materially to make his Romeo the youth 
whose love for Juliet will live forever. Few tenors can 
give illusions, but Hackett has that gift. Histrionically, 
his performance was highly meritorious, while in his sing- 
ing of the “Ah, leve toi soleil” he rose to stellar heights. 
In the street scene he was as effective and in the tomb 
episode he completly electrified his hearers by the beauty of 
his tone and the sympathetic manner in which he rendered 
the music. Mr. Hackett knows how to color his voice; 
thus, joy as well as despair are expressed so strongly as to 
make the layman conversant with the happenings of the 
drama. Bravo, Hackett! e 

Marie Sundelius was lovely as Juliet. Here is another 
artist who has made big strides in her art, and although 
she had less opportunity than Hackett—due solely to the 
fact that the first act was eliminated, therefore the waltz— 
she gave of her best, and this in itself will suffice to demon- 
strate that her performance was well nigh perfection. The 
Friar of Leon Rothier was also highly meritorious. All 
the other roles were capably handled, and the orchestra did 
itself proud under the direction of Louis Hasselmans, who 
knows that Gounod score so well as to inject in it new 
nuances. A very enjoyable evening. Rene Devries. 


Evelyn Jeane Wins Fine Tribute 
Evelyn Jeane, the well known soprano, inspired great 
praise at a recent appearance in Easton, Pa., under the 
auspices of the Rotary Club. Thus, the Easton Express 





—~ a é 
EVELYN JEANE, 


Noprano, 


declared that Miss Jeane had “a voice of wonderful qual 
ity,” while the reviewer of the Easton Daily Free Press 
wrote: “The treat of the evening came when Evelyn Jeane, 
of New York, was introduced and sang. Her’s is a won 
derful voice, a soprano, and she sings delightfully. Rarely 
have Eastonians heard her equal either here or in concert 
or oratorio in the cities. She first sang the aria from 
‘Traviata,’ and her rendition of this difficult selection was 
wonderful. Later she sang lighter numbers, but not with- 
out winning increased admiration from her appreciative 
hearers, most of whom were judges of good music and 
good singing.” 


Jean Warren Carrick’s Dunning Class 
Receives Diplomas 

Jean Warren Carrick’s summer training class in the 
Dunning System for Foundation Musical Training finished 
the course July 26 in Portland, Ore. The following pupils 
received diplomas: Georgina Doll, Kent, Wash.; Margaret 
Keep, Washougal, Wash.; Mildred ‘Raymond, Portland, 
Ore.; Genevieve Price, Portland, Ore.; Ethel Kenney, Port 
land, Ore., and Fay Ashfield, Portland Ore. There was a 
large class of reviewers also. 
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(Continued from page 35.) 

Riegelman, Cherubino; Emilie Lancel, Marcellina; Alice 
McComb, Barbarina; Marion Vecki, Figaro; José Coral, 
the Count; Jack Edward Hillman, Dr. Bartolo; Aristide 
Neri, Don Basilio (and the Gardener); George W. Piner, 
Don Curzio. The ballet was arranged by Anita Peters 
Wright. George E. Lask was stage director. Zell Clark 
assisted at the piano, and Lajos Fenster was concertmaster. 
The opera was produced under the management of Selby 
C. Oppenheimer and proved an unqualified success, | wit 
nessed on each occasion by several thousand persons. 

ANNUAL Music Festivat PLANNED BY BERKELEY CHAMBER 

or CoM MERCE. 

The art committee of the Chamber of Commerce is plan 
ning a three day music festival (as a benefit for the war 
memorial), which is expected to be one of the most im 
portant musical events ever held on the Pacific Coast. The 
festival, which will be held in the Greek Theater, Septem- 
ber 15, 16 and 17, probably will be the forerunner of annual 
events of this nature, in the opinion of Charles Keeler, well 
known poet and secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 
A dinner at the Town and Gown Club on July 27 brought 
together a large group of Berkeley's foremost citizens and 
others interested in the movement, which is creating wide- 
spread interest. 

Notes, 

The Summer Session Chorus, under the direction of 
Frederick Alexander, presented the program for the regular 
Half Hour of Music at the Greek Theater July 24 

A call for all men and women of the East Bay who can 
read music has been sent out by the art committee of the 
Berkeley Chamber of Commerce to assist in making a 
great chorus for the music festival; especially are profes 
sional singers invited and their pupils. The choral leaders 
will be Eugene Blanchard and Lowell Redfield, well known 
directors of Oakland and Berkeley. 

With the performance on July 26 of Shaw’s “O'Flaherty, 
V. C..” and Milne’s “Belinda,” the Greek Theater of the 
University of: California concluded its present season, in 
many respects the most fruitful and successful in its his 
tory. During the past year it has made—in the Greek 
Theater and in Wheeler Hall—with the aid of student and 
community actors, twenty-three different productions 
Samuel J. Hume is director. The autumn season will open 
on October 1. 

Harriet Bennett, soprano, and Daniel Popovitch, pianist, 
gave the program for the usual Half Hour of Music at the 
Greek Theater Sunday, July 10. James Breaky, pianist, 
of Ypsilanti, Mich., a member of the summer session music 
faculty of the University of California, rendered the pro 
gram on July 17. 

The pupils of Letitia Miller, assisted by Margaret, Nadine 
and Rose Breier, Winnifred and Katherine Connolly, gave 
a recital at Mrs. Miller’s home the latter part of last month. 

A recital was rendered last month by pupils of Lydia 
Sturtevant in her studio, with Constance Slaughter as ac 
companist. Those who took part in the program were 
Helen Argenti, Irma Goodrich, Lena Radd, Eleanor Schmidt, 
Ida Simpson, Doris Compton, Amy Greenwell, Myrtle Segal 
and Gladys Ginaco. 

With her mother, Clara Gray plans te leave Berkeley 
next month for New York en route for Paris, where a 
course in the Paris Conservatory of Music is planned for 
the young violinist. A round of farewell festivities is 
being given for Mrs. Gray and her daughter 


_ Helen \llmendinger, until recently soloist at the First 
Church of ¢ hrist, Berkeley, has accepted a position as 
soloist for the Fifth Church of Christ (Scientist), San 


Francisco. She will live in Oakland, carrying on her pri 
vate instruction classes there, and she also intends opening 
a studio in San Francisco 

The second of the Wednesday night series of concerts 
by Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, at the University of Cali 
fornia summer session was given in Wheeler Hall on July 
14. He was assisted by William Silvano Thunder, pianist 

On Sunday, June 26, at-the Greek Theater regular Half 
Hour of Music, Rosamonde Joyzelle gave a program called 
“A Sacred Matinee in Classic Shades,” in a new form of 
creative dramatic art. She was assisted by Mrs. T. Arthur 
Ricard, soprano, and three instrumentalists 

Edith Benjamin, pianist, is spending the summer months 
in the bay region. E. A. T 


Charles Cooper with Russian Symphony 

Charles Cooper, the pianist, appeared last Friday evening 
in the Bronx with the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest 
Altschuler, conductor, playing the popular Liszt E flat con 
certo, The impression made on the audience was one not 
soon to be forgotten. From the crash the very first 
chord he seemed to lift the audience out of itself with the 
eloquent power, fire and sweep of his interpretation. He 
was recalled again and again, finally an 
encore. 


of 


responding to 


Elly Ney Tour Creates Interest 
Interest in the first American tour of Elly Ney, known 
throughout Europe as “the female Paderewski,” still runs 
high, and concert managers and clubs are still eager to 
engage her. During the past week she has been secured 
for recitals in Montreal, Ottawa, Quebec and Three Rivers 





OPPORTUNITIES 





righi, 2104 


MUSICAL ARTIST TEACHERS’ 
New York. 


AGENCY—Teachers wanted for Voice, 
Violin, Piano. Allen & Fabiani, Inc., 54 


vated, bus and surface lines. 


Broadway (at 73rd street), : 
Dusie-ScHEELE, Proprietor. 





West 39th St., New York. Telephone, 
Fitzroy 2185. 





WANTED-—Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, 
and Bass for high-class singing acts in 
vaudeville. Three acts now preparing for 
next season. Also an opportunity for 
one or two ambitious amateurs who will 
be trained and placed. Address Celli-Ar- 





VANDERBILT STUDIOS 
125 East 37th Street and 37-39-41 West 9th 
Street, commend themselves to professional 
and business people. 
modern improvements. 


telephone service. 
The large studios lend themselves to clubs 
and teaching, and there are a number of 
studios with Steinway grands to sublet for 
short periods. 


Stuyvesant 1321. 


West Ninth street, New York. Telephone, 


Mrs. MABEL 
Office at 41 





A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to ma- 





All studios contain all 
Efficient hall and 
Maid service available. 


plies treated confidentially. 





Accessible to subway, ele- Fifth avenue, New York. 


TENOR with American and European ex 
perience wishes to secure manager. 
located in the Middle West. 
opportunity for manager wishing to secure 
a tenor who can produce results. 


H.,” care of Musicat Courter, 437 


sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. £25.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Now 


Here is an 


All re- 
Address “A. 
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(Continued from page 39.) 


sosvacesecdddmuvesae Greensboro, Vt. 
ere Egg ann City, N. J. 


Hobert, Margaret 
Hoegsbro-Christensen, 
Hofmann, Josef. 
Hoffmann, Katherine 
Hofheimer, Grace 
Horton, Edna V 
Howell, Dicie 
Huber, Daniel, Jr 
ee SR CPererrryrerrcy East Hampton, L. I. 
Huss, Mr. and Mrs. Heary Holden.. Diamond Point, N. Y. 
Hutcheson, Ernest Chautauqua, N. Y. 


The Orient 
Fontainebleau, France 
Geneseo, N. Y. 
Tarboro, N. C. 


illingworth, Nelson. TTT 
levine, Jessamine Harrison 


seseeeeesNew York City. 


canon? Amagansett, L. L. 
Veenteoave tere Europe 
weeképern Blue Hill, Me. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Independence, Ia. 
Gilsum, N. H. 

Westerly, R. L. 


Jacobi, Frederick 
Jacobsen, Sascha 
Jefirey, Helen 

Jonas, Alberto......... 
Jones, Ethel 

Jones, William Bridge 
Joyce, Elmer S....... 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Harbor Beach, Mich. 
Mountain Lake Park, Md. 
cali st nadieal Sele OE aa naa Glencoe, Ill. 
Kittay-Vito, Theodore Milan, Italy 
OES EE EE err a le 
OR See eee” eC 
Knupfer, Walter Europe 
RO ee) an sve baal deewv eke St. Paul, Minn. 
Kortschak, Hugo Pittsfield, Mass. 
Koshetz, Nina Water Witch, N. J. 
Kreiner, Edward Woodstock, N. Y. 
Kriens, Christiaan.... Hempstead, L, I. 
Kuenzlen, Albert Pulaski, N. Y. 


Kaufmann, Minna 
Kelly, Mr. and Mrs. ° 
Kemper, Ruth .... 
Kingston, Morgan . 


Lang, Margaret R New Boston, N. H. 
LORIN MIG soc cncdesseustbenvvneve Spring Lake, N. J. 
Laurenti, Mario Woodstock, N. Y 
Lazar, Idis Cleveland, Ohio 
Lee, Ethel Ogunquit, Me. 
CORSE o's écencedors caw etbitodenebuhaeaee Europe 
Leonard, Isabel Ottawa, Canada 
Leopold, Ralph Cleveland, Ohio 
Letz, Hans Woodstock, N. Y. 
Levitzki, Mischa Australia 
Lewis, Goldina de Wolf Newport, N. H. 
Lhevinne, Mischa Cal. 
COG RAGIN, 36 5c 0 cenveencen¥sees cbekta Flushing, LL 
Liszniewska, Marguerite Melville..............6.. England 
Littlefield, Laura Marlboro, Me. 
Loring, Harold A Chicago, Ill. 
Luyster, Wilbur A East Brookfield, Mass. 
Lyons, John Henry Bellingham, Wash. 


McCormack, John 
McKinney, Howard 
MacArthur, Pauline 
Macbeth, Florence 
Maclennan, Francis 
Madden, Lotta 
Maier, Guy Center Lovell, Me. 
Malkin, Joseph Arcadia, Mich. 
Malkin, OO Rr eae Sea Gate, Oe 
Manner, EE EY Peete ee Larchmont Manor, N. Y. 
Marsh, Frank E., Wolfeville, N. S., Canada 
Martinelli, Giovanni Buenos Aires, S. A. 
REQUER, TEMORIGD: 6.0 sac oud k cucsers ones ease Europe 
Martino, Giovanni Greenwich, Conn. 
Masson, Greta Oshawa, Ont., Canada 
Masters, Jessie Warren, Ohio 
RERIRONAUET SERMONS 6.55 in cgcsccdsicsecastiac’ Europe 
Mees, Dr. Arthur Camden, Me. 
Mehan, = D Belfast, Me. 


Noroton, Conn. 

Italy 

Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

Ravinia, lll. 

vhs Hehe obec eel erameakeenestan Europe 
Europe 











-SUMMY’S CORNER 


Two NEW Plano Pieces by 
LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 


have just been published that furnish splendid technical 
training for the serious student, and at the same time are 
two pm Fn Me examples of the Concert Player's Repertoire. 





POEM $ .75 
Distinguished by finger work and melodic beauty 


CAPRICE 
Study in double note effects, 


CLAYTON | F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

| EASTERN AOENGY, HAROLD FLAMMER, 

| 57 West 45th Street 


Inc. 
New York City 
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Meisle, Kathryn 
Meldrum, John 
Merola, Gaetano 
Mero, Yolanda 
Metcalf, John W. 
Middleton, Arthur 


Miller, 

Miller, 

Miller, Rosalie 
Milligan, Harold 


Paris, France 
Corona, L. I. 
Brownville, Neb. 
Glenn Dale, Md. 

Rio de Janeiro, a A. 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


Miriam, Alice 
Miura, Tamaki 
Mix, Emil 


Miquelle, CPOE ining chi dtaneses evan Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Europe 

, ae 

rient 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Frankford, ne ag | Pa. 


Miquelle, Renée Longy 
Moiseiwitsch, Benno 
Monger, W. Percival 
Morgan, George 
Morgana, 

Morris, Edmon 
Morris, Harold 
Mott, Alice Garrigue 
Mukle, May 

Muzio, Claudia 
Myer, Edward J 


Buenos Aires, S. A. 
Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Namara, Marguerite 
Nevin, Arthur 
Nevin, Olive 
Nicastro, Miguel 
Nicolay, Constantin 
Nielsen, Per Europe 
Niemack, Ilse Charles City, la. 
Niessen-Stone, Matja London, England 
Noble, T. Tertius Rockport, Mass. 
Northrup, Grace 
a. ee Ptr rr Westkill, N. Y. 


Great Neck, L. I. 
H 


Atlantic City, N. 
Caracas, Venezuela 


Oakes, A. W 
Olshansky, Bernardo 
Ornstein, Leo 


Kyburz, Cal. 
Southampton, L. I. 
New Hampshire 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Little Silver, N. J. 
Portland, Me. 


Pamplin, Jessie S 
Passmore, Melvina 
Patterson, Elizabeth Kelso 
Pattison, Lee London, England 
Patton, Fred Highland, N. Y. 
Pavioska, frets a0 cveesvscuewecctse tare Los Angeles, Cal. 
Percy, Richard T Plymouth, Mass. 
Perrenot, Carol Good Ground, L. I. 
Peterson, May Paris, France 
Price, James 

Prihoda, Vasa 

Prokofieff, Serge 

Putman, Eugen 


Quaile, Elizabeth Lee, Mass. 


Radamsky, Serge Merriewold Park, N. Y. 
ROM Re ig Feds chucesteacet ued Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Regneas, Joseph Raymond, Me. 
Reimers, Paul Europe 
Reimherr, George 
Reuter, Rudolph 
Richardson, Martin 
Riegger, Neira 
Riesberg, F, W 
Rimini, Giacomo 
Tee, New Mexico 
Brookline, Mass. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Paris, France 
Center Harbor, N. H. 
England 
Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
Rockaway Park, wm 1. 


Eur 

Lake Placid, N. 
Timmins, Ont., Can. 
Madrid, "Spain 
Rome, Italy 
Tannersville, N. Y. 


Roberts, Emma 
Robinson, Carol 
Robinson-Duff, Mrs 
Roeder, Carl M 
Rogers, Francis 
Romaine, Margaret 
Roselle, Anne 
Rosen, Max 
Rosenbaum, Hulda L 
Rudolphe, Victor 
Rubinstein, Arthur 
Ruffo, Titta 


Samaroff, Olga 
Samoiloff, Lazar S 
Saville, i 
Saxby, 

Schelling, Ernest 
Schiller, Celia... os cceces bie sbeuciaveded Stamford, N. 
Schipa, Tito South + Baa 
Schmuller, Alexander Baarn, Holland 
Schnitzer, Germaine Kaw Gardens, LoL 
Schoen-Rene, Anna Berlin, Germany 
Schroeder, Theodore Lee, Me. 
Schumann-Heink, Mme 
Schwarz, Josef 
Scotney, Evelyn 

Scott, John Prindle 


South America 
The Adirondacks 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Europe 
Great Barrington, Mass. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


August 11, 1921 


a Arthur 
Shure, R. Dean.. 


Sittig Trio 

Sokoloff, Nikolai 
Sorrentino, Umberto 
Spalding, Albert 
Sparkes, Le 

Spencer, 

Spencer, 

Spencer, 

Spiering, Theodore 
Stanley, Helen 
Steele, Roy Williams 
Stoeber, Emmeran 
Stoessel, Albert 
Stojowski, panes 
Stopak, Jose 

. io Paes: 
Stransky, Josef 
Stults, Monica Graham Grand Lake, Colo. 
Stults, Walter Allen Grand Lake, Colo. 
Stransky, Josef Europe 
Sundelius, Marie Highland Park, Ill. 
Swain, Mary Shaw Rockport, Mass. 
Sweet, Reginald L Seabright, N. J. 
Sydow, Paul Montville, N. J. 


Wading River yi L 
Europe 

land 

ich. 

eechhurst, L. I 
Europe 


Seattle, Wash. 
Twin Lakes, Conn. 
Winsted, Conn. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


'F rance 


White Plains’ N. 
Europe 


Tandler, Adolf 

Thalberg, Marcian 
Thomas, John 

Thomson, Grace Chalmers 
Thorner, William 
Todd, Marie L. 
Toland, Ralph 
Topping, Leila 
Trentini, Emma 
Truette, Everett E 
Turnbull, E North East Harbor, Me. 
Turner, H. Godfrey Whitefield, N. H. 
Turpin, edi Des vs Saeed ie Cascade iwaeel Victoria, B.:¢. 


Seneca Falls, 
Long Beach, L. I. 
REE PERRO Fe TIES. So: Stamford, N. Y. 


Greenville, Me. 


Valeri, Delia 

Vanderpool, Frederick W 
Van der Veer, Nevada 
Van Dresser, Marcia 
Van Gordon, Cyrena 
Vecsey, Ferenc 

Verd, 


Von Doenhoff, Albert 
Votichenko, Sasha 


Shoreham, L. I. 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
Lake George, N. Y. 

Europe 

Camden, Ohio 
Buenos Aires, S. A 
Paris, France 

Old Forge, N. Y. 
Highmont, N. Y. 


Wadler, Mayo 
Waller, Frank L. 
Watahwaso, Princess 

Ware, Florence 

Warren, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic 
Weaver, Prof, O. E 

Whitaker, Helene 

Wild, Harrison M 

Wilkinson, Winston 

Willis, Mattie D 

Wilson, Arthur 

Wilson, Edna W 

Woller, Frank L 


Long Branch, N. J. 
Lake George, N. Y. 
New York 

Valparaiso, Ind. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Sayner, Wis 

Brielle, N. J. 

New York City 
Merriewold Park, N. Y. 


Tyngsboro, Mass. 


Yon, Pietro A 

Yon, S. Constantino. . 
Yorke, Helen 

Yost, Gaylord 
Young, Lotta L 
Ysaye, Eugene, 


Settimo Vittone (Piedmonte), Italy 
.Settimo Vittone (Piedmonte), Italy 
Orland, Me. 

Fayette, Ohio 

Whitney Point, N. Y. 

Brussels, Belgium 


Zanelli, Renato 
Zendt, Marie 
Zielinska, Genia 


Patchogue, L. I. 
Wilmette, Ill. 
Kansas City, Kan. 


New Branscombe Song for Arthur Hackett 


Among the fall novelties the house of J. Fischer & 
Brother, New York, have listed a song, “In My Heart 
There Lives a Song,” from the versatile pen of Gena 
Branscombe, and selected by Arthur Hackett for his Buf- 
falo (erstwhile Lockport) Festival program. 


REUBEN DAVIES 


American Pianist 
Exponent of Modern Music 
MANAGEMENT: HORNER-WITTE, 


3000 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Mason & Hamiin Piano Duo- rt Records 








Pianist and Coach. 
Anaseea, oat 
of Paderewskt. 


NCE 
7 v. hay St... N.Y.C, 


CHAMBERS fea. 





LONGY SCHOOL 


103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 


Macdonough, N. Y. 
A. 


Musical Instruction 
Telephone Wadswort 


PATRICOLO 


CONCERT PIANIST 
600 West 183rd Street, oo York City 


HAROLD GLEASON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
University of Rochester, Institute of Musical Art 
Rochester, 








VITTORIO TREVISAN 
of Chicago Opera Association 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 





HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Dievetion of Mt and Mrs, Frederick Heiner 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


MILAN LUSK 


Concert Violinist 
Management: Ludmila Wetche, 206 W. 99th St., New York 
Records for Critona 





[DILLING 


HARPIST 
Mgt. HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 





1215 Douglas Street 





I RAGNA LINN 


VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO 





626 So. Michigan Avenue 


LEON SAMETINI 


For dates address 
Personal Representative L. FERRARIS 


Personal Address: 315 West 79th St., N. Y. 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 
395 Fort Washington Avenue, New York 








Chicago 





Fictaseteeerekeekaveed Cincinnati, Ohio . 
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SUMMER TEACHER’S COURSES 
aT 
me NEW YORK SCHOOL of Music AND ARTS 
150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE (CORNER 87th STREET) 

Six Weeks Courses from May 15th to September Ist Rates $180 and $250 (according to teacher for 
1854———N EW YORK 1921 private lessons) which include board and room, 
en, i om | ae Peas be gic. No gives “Sal same ei nee pated Moeengg > ~_, Re. 
F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 450 Filth Avenue Alexander Pero and many “others. SEND’ FOR ‘OU Tl IN B. na ahi oe gs a" pin 














INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART ‘ew york 
\& STEGER. Al? 120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Roatores sme 
The Most Valuable Piano in the World ‘WIGTOR HARRIS “0 


Tel, 3053 Circle 














TEACHER OF SINCINC IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


EMERSON _||AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 


Established 1849 Boston Ninety Artist-Instructors Catalog Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
Associate Directors. 


Kimpatt Hatz, Cuicaco, Int. 


BusH & LANE |" 0% Auczican, conservatory 


HOLLAND, MICH. 




















Directors: Cart Hein AND A. FRAEMCKE 
Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, for Grand 


pera Si oy ow ¢ Acting 
Wi N CG & g oO N, cineatiaetemntiinn ol tinen Opera Singing and Acting 


WING PIANO |l|conservatory OF MUSIC 

















































A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years KANSAS CITY, MO. 
, SPECIAL SUMMER TERM FOR TEACHERS 
Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets, New York Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Dancing 
June 13 to July 16 
en a _ N, Presiden 
Lambert TENOR Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
—= For Concert Engagement Apply te ae ae ania . | 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 53rp YEAR CLARA BAUR, Foundress 
8 East 34th Street New York | Conducted according to methods of most progressive | 
European conservatories. 





Elocution=- MUSIC - Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation 


GRANBERRY SCHOOL | Voice Piano Strings 


























SUMMER ~ 2 Public l Music a res. k oo ~ st : () H] i sir Exceptional advantages for post-graduate 
ianists Organ Theory 4 on id reperte rire wi tk, Department of Opera 
COURSES ne ‘et os? n —- loc m an < re one nce department 
ccompamsts Compositio: with superior eq men 
Sight, Touch and Hearing System of Ped 
Instruction agogy Mas sd 
Carnegie Hall - - . New York 7: Master class for virtuoso violinists under 
Bort For catalogue and information 
Chitenden address Miss Benrua Bavx, Directress, = EUGENE YSAYE. Season 1921-22 
wiser CADMAN i pc 
Hornb "i 
WAKEFIELD Klibansky 
COMPOSER-PIANIST —-. 
In Recitals of His Compositions sad His Famous 36th Season — Madiee GORDON CAMPBELL Ez HAMILTON MORRIS 
“Indian Music-Talk. Oo oore 
ctober 4th 1921 Raudenbush T 
Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON ’ Shemen Vocal Coach—Professional Accompanist i Bisse CONDUCTOR Teacher 
| Spieri . 
AM ERICAN INSTIT UTE Trobe KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 





\ Sau) | OF APPLIED MUSIC = \Qzcasiz" 
Ganapo tu 108 || 212 West Fifty-ninth Street sant deen bao Senvene 

















. New York Cit H 
of Musical Art ork City COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC | A B J ER ~oprene 
Superior Training in Voice and Piano KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, N Concerts 
2515-2517 Woodward A Detroit, Mich. Teachers’ Normal Training, A PUPILS ACCEPTED 
wai venue at, Mi 509 S. Wabash Ave. . . . .«. . Chicago | 512 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, I. 
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CYhe best 4riomn musical name in the lLllorls 
ESTEY PIANO Pcl _ Nes. York bee 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


§ Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


War ms: ( Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 


Mason d Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 








a 














| 





New York Warerooys, 313 Fifth Avenue 











Established 1864 


ltra- 


NICH-&-BACH 
Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 





A Leader for 80 Years =:- 


ial 











| SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Phladelhhiy ——_ 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 























The 
Name 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St., NEW YORK 











PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so saguneibnalty superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world, 

Sincerely, 


fiat. 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH., President 
On-the-Hudson at Sist Street 





New York 











EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 








